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THE WORD ‘PRACTICAL.’ 


We have seldom met with such various applications of a 
term in common use, as of the word practical. Some branches 
of knowledge are deemed practical by one class of persons, and 
others by their opponents. The same book, or chapter, or 
article which one regards as highly practical, is considered by 
another as mere useless theory. 

In this, as in a multitude of similar cases, the difference 
seems to arise from the different points of view from which the 
subject or the work is contemplated ; and contending champi- 
ons would often adopt similar opinions, if they would but 
change their position, and look each at his neighbor’s side of 
the shield whose color is in debate. The effect of more or less 
familiarity with a subject, is precisely like that of distance in 
the material world. The same scene which seems to one who 
is far removed, like faint outlines in the sky, is discerned in all 
its points and colors by one who is near. The tracings of a 
landscape, or the outline of a figure, which appear to an un- 
practised eye to have no distinctness even of form, convey to 
the mind of an artist distinct images of beauty, which he can 
copy without hesitation. 

But setting aside all these analogies, which phrenologists do 
not scruple to trace to an organ of comparison — which they 
say is predominant among the visible organs of the mind — let 
us endeavor to effect this interchange of position among some 
classes of readers, at least so far that they may cease to wonder 
at each other, and at some works and essays which claim to be 
practical. 
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98 Its various Applications. 


You, my friend, are accustomed to think chiefly of the ordi- 
nary wants and duties of life, and its necessary occupations, 
and of those objects, and those plans, and those arts which 
contribute directly to human comfort and improvement. Hence 
nothing appears to you practical which has not a direct bearing 
on some object of importance, or which does not produce a 
visible result. You are ready to reproach as idlers, or despise 
as dreamers, those who speculate on the principles of action, 
or who endeavor to combine facts into a theory, or to reduce 


_observations to axioms. You will, perhaps, consider a work 


which treats of first principles, as only fit for visionaries ; and 
think an article which attempts to explain the philosophy of 
education, as unworthy the attention of a reader, or the pains 
ofa writer. Above all, perhaps, you will consider it useless, 
if not ridiculous, to examine or discuss the nature of the human 
mind, in order to ascertain how a branch of knowledge should 
be taught, or how the faults of a child should be corrected. It 
may even secm to you, as it has to others, a mere waste of 
time, an indication of unsoundness, and an almost certain source 
of delusion. 

On the other hand, a book of directions as to the manner of 
conducting a school, or disciplining a child, a set of lessons to 
be learned and repeated — above all, a collection of questions 
and answers, which will guard both the teacher and the pupil 
from wandering, as effectually as the lines of a railway, is in 
the highest degree practical — perhaps you would say, the only 
kind of instruction in reference to education which can be called 
practical. For this reason, you admire narratives and examples 
of the methods which others have adopted. ‘ There is nothing 
like experience,’ ‘one fact is worth a thousand theories,’ and 
other sayings of a similar character, are your favorite maxims. 

Now, we are not disposed to deny the value nor the prac- 
tical utility of all these things, in their proper place and in 
proper hands. Our own efforts of the kind, in this work, may 
furnish evidence of this. But we must ask you to review the 
subject with us, before you decide that these are the best or the 
only methods of being ‘practical’ on the subject of education. 

Let us commence our inquiry in reference to subjects not 
immediately in debate. And first, let us ask the traveller 
through an unknown country whether he finds himself best 
prepared for his journey by a mere itinerary list of places and 
distances, and names of hotels; or whether he proceeds with 
more ease, and pleasure, and benefit, by examining the maps 
and descriptions which give him a distinct idea of the whole 
country. Which enables him to select the route best <dapted to 
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Illustrations of the Subject. 99 


his objects, and to avail himself of every circumstance which 
may best secure his purposes? If, indeed, the only object be 
to reach a given point in the shortest route, without regard to 
anything else, this may be a useful, and in some cases is the 
necessary course. But even in these circumstances, one is 
sometimes sadly deceived, because the situation, and views, 
and habits of another traveller, or the writer of a guide book, 
may be essentially different from those of the individual who 
consults him; the observation may have been made at a dif- 
ferent season of the year, or may have been adapted to a dif- 
ferent class of persons; and the error may not be such as can 
be discovered without that general knowledge of the country 
which nothing but maps and a geographical description can 
give toa stranger. We have ourselves been egregiously de- 
ceived, and seriously disappointed in this way. 

Such it seems to us is the situation of one who means not 
only to examine, but to regulate and govern the mind of a 
child, or the mass of intellect and feeling in a school. The 
road book will indeed point out every step which some pre- 
vious explorer has taken, and it may lead to a similar result. 
But in order to serve this purpose at all, the directions must 
be founded on experience so extensive as to embrace every 
class and variety of mind; they must be multiplied to an ex- 
tent almost without limit, and they must be selected and 
adapted, with peculiar skill, to the various minds to be managed. 
If they are brief and invariable, they are quite as likely to lead 
you astray in the circumstances to which you attempt to apply 
them, as the directions for crossing the Alps in summer to de- 
ceive the traveller who should attempt to pass them in the 
winter. 

In short, while the road book, or the traveller’s journal may 
assist very much, and while the records and the directions of 
experience may furnish important aid to the educator, both 
must rely, not on the naked facts presented to them, but on 
general principles derived from them, and applied with great 
care and caution to the circumstances in which they are placed. 
Is it not important, then, that this’course should be adopted 
by those who attempt to be guides to others, or to furnish 
works which are intended to assist them in the most difficult 
of all investigations, the most intricate of all sciences? Will 
it not be, in the result, the most practical plan? 

We will only introduce one more illustration of our views, 
by inquiring what is the course most likely to lead to the best 
management of the human frame, in health or in sickness? 
Is it to examine a full account of one constitution, or the dis- 
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100 Remarks on Female Education. 


eases of a single individual, and the directions founded upon 
them? Or is it to give genera! principles, founded upon the 
structure and changes of the system, and derived from extensive 
observations? The first course is denounced by most men as 
dangerous quackery ; and who is there that has not, in one 
form or another, seen or felt its evils? Who has not, in his recol- 
lection, anecdotes on this subject, which involve the most ludi- 
crous blunders, as well as the most serious results?* What 
work on medicine will be the most truly practical, one which 
describes particular cases, or one which inculcates, in a simple 
manner, general principles ? 

We must reserve our remarks to another class of readers 
and writers on education, for a future occasion. 





(From the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.) 
FEMALE EDUCATION. 


Ir was remarked by Spurzheim, that in no country which he 
had visited, had he seen the women look so pale, languid and 
feeble, as in this; and he attributed it to the small amount of 
exercise which they took. When he made this remark, he 


referred particularly to those who resided in the cities of 
Boston and New York. He had at this time had but little 
opportunity to extend his observation into the interior.—I think 
we can all attest to the truth of the observation. I heard an 
eminent physician say, in one of his lectures, a few years since, 
that the inhabitants of Boston would soon become mentally 
and physically an imbecile race, unless the young men selected 
their wives from the country ; for, so far as his observation ex- 
tended, three fourths of the young ladies in the higher circles of 
society had curvature of the spine, or some other chronic disease, 
which would make them invalids for life. Noone would doubt 
that the Doctor has had an abundant field for observation, or 


* We cannot withhold a case in point, though it may appear inconsistent with 

avity. An inexperienced practitioner is said to have attended a patient in 
ever, who outrun his expectations in recovering, and unexpectedly demanded 
ham and porter to recruit his wasted strength. It was refused with horror by 
the physician, but was taken by the patient; and as the fever was broken up, 
it proved the means of his rapid restoration to strength. It was established in 
the mind of the attendant as a certain cure for fever. He accordingly adminis- 
tered it to a plethoric patient in the first stages of fever, and was astonished at 
his death. His final memorandum was said to be, ‘ Ham and porter in fever — 
certain cure for a Frenchman, certain death toa Dutchman.’ So much for prac- 
tical directions without principles. 
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How Females are usually treated. 10) 


would be inclined to question his veracity, were his name an- 
nounced. 

I think the observation of every man will convince him that 
there is something radically wrong in the present system of 
education among young ladies. ‘Their physical condition does 
not receive from parents or teachers that consideration which 
it deserves. Itis in early life, while they are under the watchful 
eye of their parents and teachers, that the seeds of those dis- 
eases are sown, which are to make them ever after miserable. 
It is while young that their constitutions are invigorated and 
strengthened, or weakened and destroyed. What is the course 
pursued by many parents in this city, in educating their daugh- 
ters? They are sent to school when they are three or four 
years old, confined there for hours together in one position, 
and when they are released for the day, instead of being allowed 
to play like the boys, they must return home and be confined 
to a warm nursery til the time aguin arrives for them to go to 
school. ‘This is the course for a few years, and during this 
period they have very little time for relaxution. By and by 
their forms begin to be developed —they are getting to be 
young ladies, that is, 9 or 10 years of age;—their mothers 
begin to think of their future appearance in the world; their 
forms must receive some attention; and their skins must be 
kept fair; and they must learn a little French, Latin, Music, 
Astronomy, Natural Philosophy, Natural History, and a variety 
of other important sciences — and all at once — for at 14 or 15 
they must finish their education, and be brought out. 

Accordingly their bodies are encased in whalebone, their 
faces are veiled if they venture into the open air, and their 
heads crowded with such a variety of studies, that it is impos- 
sible for them to understand any of them, I do not think this 
an over-drawn picture. Atany rate it is drawn from facts 
which, if not very common, have come under my own obser- 
vation. If sucha course as this does not destroy both the 
physical and mental powers of all who come under its disci- 
pline, it is because they are both originally strong. It must at 
least relax and weaken the most robust body and vigorous in- 
tellect. My opinion is, that no man or woman can have a 
calm and powerful intellect, capable of effecting great things, 
who has not a sound body. In fact I will go farther, and say 
that I do not believe that a man or woman is capable of con- 
ducting the ordinary concerns of life, or of managing a family, 
who has not a sound body. What are the physical effects 
produced by a want of exercise in the open air — by long con- 
finement to a school room —by ill-ventilated sleeping rooms, 
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102 Five Faults in their Education. 


tight lacing, and over mental excitement? They are a morbid 
growth of the body, a narrow, contracted chest, flaccid muscles, 
curvature of the spine, indigestion, nervous irritability, and the 
development of tubercles. Any one of these difficulties is 
enough to excite the imagination, sour the temper, vitiate the 
taste, distort the judgment, and destroy the happiness of the 
naturally best child in existence. 1t may be said that parents 
desire to have their daughters beautiful, healthy and accom- 
plished. ‘This is unquestionably true, and yet they take the 
very means to make them the opposite. Now this must be 
the result of ignorance — or else their ideas of beauty and in- 
telligence consist in a pale face, a languid and sickly body, and 
a distorted mind. If it arises from ignorance, they should be 
enlightened ; if from false ideas of beauty and intelligence, their 
taste should be changed. 

I think that there are five great faults in the present system 
of educating young ladies. 1. They are sent to school too 
young. 2. They are not allowed to take sufficient active ex- 
ercise in the open air. 3. They are compelled to study too 
many hours inaday. 4. They engage in too many studies at 
one time. 5. They finish their education too young —or, in 
other words, they are introduced into society at a time when 
they are best fitted for study. The idea of sending a child, at 
two, three, or even four years of age to school, where it is con- 
fined, in a close, heated and impure atmosphere, for four or six 
hours in a day, and this the year round, is indeed ridiculous. 
If children are sent to school at that age for three months, and 
are then allowed a vacation of three months, as children in the 
country are, perhaps their constitutions would nut suffer. 
This desire of having learned children, exhibits a kind of van- 
ity, which is to me extremely painful, for it leads to sickness 
and distress. 

We may sometimes obtain correct ideas of the taste and 
wisdom of parents, in the education of their children. by ob- 
serving the management of those schools which are the most 
popular. I will call your attention to the regulation of a young 
ladies’ boarding school in this vicinity, which has acquired a 
great reputation. In fact, such has been its popularity, that 
they could not take all the young ladies that have applied. It 
will be seen that exercise does not enter into the requirements. 
Rise at 5 in the morning, wash, and prepare their rooms. 
Breakfast at 6. After breakfast, get their lessons. Go to 
school room at 8—remain there till 12. Dine at 1-2 past 12. 
After dinner, get their lessons. Go to school at 2— remain 
there till 5. From 5 to 7, they can do what they choose: some 
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Too many Studies at once. 103 


of them take short walks, arm in arm: but most of them re- 
main in their rooms. At 7, commence study again. /t 9, 
retire. I will leave you to judge of the ruinous consequences 
of such a discipline. A celebrated physician says — | lately 
visited, in a large town, a boarding school containing forty 
girls, and learnt, on accurate inquiry, that there was not one 
of the girls, who had been at the school two years, that was 
not more or less crooked. His patient was in this predica- 
ment, and all her companions were pallid, sallow and listless. 
This school was very popular, and the lady who had charge of 
it was considered by the fashionable as possessing all the higher 
qualifications of a teacher. I could give other examples which 
would go still farther to prove that parents in general have no 
just ideas of the importance of exercise. For if they had, they 
would never patronize those schools where it was entirely 
neglected — where, in fact, it was not one of the requirements. 

Young ladies are required to study too many hours in a day. 
Six hours in a day of close study are enough for any one. One 
can learn as much in that time, if her mind is engaged, as she 
can in ten hours. I do not mean by this that young ladies 
should confine themselves fur six successive hours to close and 
unremitting study, for I do not believe that any young person 
should study more than an hour, or at most two, without taking 
a little exercise, either in the house or in the open air. The 
mind requires frequent relaxation, as much as the muscles do. 
The arm cannot be held in one position more than a few min- 
utes, without fatiguing the muscles that are brought into ex- 
ercise; but by a moment’s relaxation, that position can be 
resumed. 

Dr Beddoes, an experienced English physician, says that 
children should never be confined to their books more than an 
hour at a time, and that those children within his knowledge 
that had not been confined longer than this at once, made the 
most rapid progress in their studies, felt the deepest interest 
in their books, and retained their acquisitions more firmly thah 
those who were confined for several hours. 

Young ladies engage in too many studies at one time. It 
is not an unfrequent occurrence for a young lady to engage in 
five or six different branches of science at once. It is a com- 
mon, and I think a true saying, that a ‘jack at all trades is 
good at none ;’ and I feel sure that a young lady who recites 
in French, Latin, Geography, Natural Philosophy and Music, 
every day, cannot understand what she learns. It appears to 
me io be the perfection of education to learn to concentrate all 
the powers and faculties of the mind upon one subject, until 








104 Their Education ‘ finished’ too Early. 


that is perfectly understood. If a young lady eommences the 


study of Natural Philosophy, and pursues it to the exclusion of 


all other studies, she not omly retains what she learns, but she 
reflects upon the facts which she has collected during her 
hours of relaxation —and in a short time ler whole soul will 
be engaged in it. If I wished to travel to New York, and 
went as far as Dedham the first day, then turned and went to 
Cambridge the next, and to Nahant the third, | might possibly 
know something of those places, but there would be a poor 
prospect of my ever arriving at New York. So if I wish to 
obtain a perfect knowledge of any one science, and study that 
one hour in a day, then engage in the study of other sciences 
not connected with the one in which I wish to perfect myself, 


I may know something of all these sciences when my time of 


study has expired, but I shall not have accomplished my cb- 
ject. Leta young lady commence her studies, and confine 
herself to one, or at most two books at one time, and if she 
does not finish her education too early in life, she will have 
laid up a vast fund of knowledge, a fund from which she can 
ever after draw the richest draughts of enjoyment. 

But ladies finish their education too early in life. In Eng- 
land, young ladies do not finish their education till they are 
twenty years of age, or more —and they are not. introduced 
into society till this time. The consequence is, that they are 
generally well educated. But in this country, young ladies are 
considered educated and marriageable at a much earlier age. 
It is impossible, therefore, that they should be well educated, 
for they have not the time, and their judgments are not suffi- 
ciently matured to understand all they should learn. I con- 
sider this forcing young ladies into society, a most baneful 
practice. It is fraught with the greatest danger. For exam- 
ple, a young lady, fifteen or sixteen years old is introduced 
into society. She is beautiful, and perhaps rich. She is im- 
mediately surrounded by admirers, and all her ideas are 
absorbed in one. ‘To obtain a husband is now her object — 
study is at an end —her judgment is not matured —and she 
forms her opinions of gentlemen by their external appearance. 
She certainly runs the risk of being deceived ; but if she is not 
— if she succeeds in obtaining a good husband, she is ill pre- 
pared to take charge of a family, or to make him happy. 

I should like to pursue this inquiry still farther, but have 
time only to throw together these few loose ideas. I cannot, 
however, leave it without calling attention to a young ladies’ 
school in this city, really deserving of notice. The young 
ladies board with the teacher, with whom they are upon the 
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Physical Management of Boys. 105 


most familiar terms. They rise at 6, and attend prayers. 
Breakfast at 1-4 before 7. They then go to their own rooms, 
make their beds and prepare their wardrobes. After they have 
done this, they are required to take exercise in the open air 
for half an hour or more; not, however, without an object, for 
they are generally required to go and see some object of charity, 
or visit some curiosity. At 9, the classes are called together. 
They have no exercise which requires them to sit in one posi- 
tion more than half an hour. At 12, they have some exer- 
cise in the house. At 1-2 past 1, dress for dinner, and dine at 
2. At 3, they have a lesson in music, needle-work or drawing. 
From 1-2 past 4 to 6, take exercise in the open air. Tea at 6. 
From 1-2 past 6 till 8, study. Now take a little exercise about 
the house. From this time till 9, some one of them takes a 
book and reads, while the rest sit round the table and work. 
Retire at 1-4 before 10. They are not allowed to attend par- 
ties or balls. Their food is of the most simple kind. They 
are never allowed a fire in their rooms, and they are required 
to sleep with the door of their sleeping rooms open. ‘They 
sleep on hair matresses and hair pillows. ‘This school has been 
in operation four years. During the whole time, the average 
number of scholars has been fifteen. ‘There has been only one 
case during this period, that required the attendance of a phy- 
sician. There has been no case of diseased spine. Several 
have come there in feeble health, and improved while under its 
discipline. Pi 
Boston, December, 183°. 





ERRORS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


Tue following extracts which bear with great force on the 
physical management of children of both sexes, are from ‘A 
treatise on Pulmonary Consumption ; comprehending an inquiry 
into the causes, nature, prevention, and treatment of tubercu- 
lous and scrofulous diseases in general, by James Clark, M. D., 
F. R. 8.” The work in question has a highreputation, and the 
opinions it inculcates are entitled to our full confidence. 

In regard to the management and early confinement of boys, 
Dr Clark remarks as follows. 


‘No child should be condemned to pass the greater part of the 
day in the close apartments of a crowded school, until he has 
attained his ninth year at least. 














































106 Construction of School Rooms. 


‘ The period of confinement in schools is much too long for the 
health of all children, and might be abridged not only without detri- 
ment, but with advantage to their instruction. The young mind is 
easily wearied ; and it is not sufficiently considered that the devel- 
opment of the intellectual powers ought for a time to give way, in 
delicate children, to the physical improvement of the general system. 

‘The situation and construction of the school house should be 
free from all the objections which I have already pointed out when 
nuticing the causes of unhealthiness in country residences.’ 


The following are some of the points alluded to by Dr 
Clark : 

Houses, he says, should not be built in low, confined situa- 
tions, nor too near water, especially when stagnant ; and still 
Jess, near marshes. Neither should a house be too closely sur- 
rounded by trees or shrubs. The atmosphere of a building 
overhung by trees, or surrounded by a thick shrubbery, is kept 
in a state of constant humidity, except in the driest weather ; 
and the health of the inmates rarely fails to suffer in conse- 
quence. 

It would be well if architects were to make themselves ac- 
quainted with the circumstances which contribute most essen- 
tially to the salubrity of habitations, as regards the site, the ex- 
posure, the drainage, and the size and disposition of the rooms. 
In many houses, in other respects well proportioned and ar- 
ranged, the want of height in the bed rooms is, [ am persuaded, 
the cause of much ill health. Dr C. thus continues: 


‘School rooms ought to be large and lofty, so as to admit of free 
ventilation without the risk of exposure to currents of cold air. The 
impure atmosphere which too commonly prevails in schools is an 
unfailing source of injury to health. 

‘During the first years of education, children should be allowed 
a little relaxation and play in the open air, when the weather per- 
mits, at intervals during the school hours. 

‘ At no period of youth should education be pushed beyond its pro- 
per limits, or the mind be worked above its powers. The welfare of 
the pupil demands the observance of this rule on the part of the 
master as well as the parents, more especially when the child belongs 
to that class of strumous (scrofulous) children, whose intellects are 
preternaturally acute. Unfortunately, however, these are generally 
the pupils selected by the master to do credit to his establishment ; 
every means are taken to encourage this premature manifestation 
of mind, and to stimulate the child to renewed exertions. Thus 
the health is enfeebled, and even life is often sacrificed at a period 
of brilliant promise, when the hopes of friends are buoyed up by 
fallacious expectations, which a more rational system of education 
might have realized. 
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Physical Management of Girls. 107 


* In some cases, the mischief resulting from this cause makes its 
appearance at an early age; in other instances not till towards the 
period of puberty. “I have met with many distressing examples of 
young men, who after years of close application at school, had en- 
tered upon their studies at the university with the same unabated 
zeal, but who were soon compelled, by the sudden failure of their 
health, to abandon their literary pursuits and the prospects which 
they had in view with their constitutions permanently injured.” 

‘ Nosubject, | am persuaded, calls more urgently for the attention 
of parents than the education of their children, both intellectual and 
physical. However laudable may be their desire to see the minds of 
their offspring early and highly cultivated, it should be checked by 
the knowledge that this object can, in many cases, be attained only 
by the sacrifice of health ; and too often, not without the loss of life. 
“ The time is not perhaps far distant,” says Dr Beddoes, ‘‘ when pa- 
rents will discover that the best method of cultivating the under- 


standing, provides at the same time most effectually for robustness 
of constitution,” ’ 


Dr C.’s remarks on the management of girls, and on the evils 
often connected with boarding schools, are no less pertinent ;_ 
and though primarily made in reference to the state of thin 
in Great Britain, are nevertheless in no small degree applicable 
to that of our own country. 


‘Ata period of life when the development of the system de- 


mands the most judicious management, young girls are sent to 
school when almost the only object which appears to claim consid- 
eration is the amount of mental improvement, or rather the variety 
of accomplishments with which they can be stored. At an early 
hour in the morning, the pupil is set down to music or the drawing 
table, where she remains, often in a constrained position, in a cold 
room, till the whole frame, and more especially the lower extremi- 
ties, become chilled. ‘Tbe brief relaxation, during the short space 
allowed for meals and the formal walk, is insufficient to restore the 
natural warmth of the extremities ; and it often happens that girls 
are allowed to retire to bed with their feet so cold as frequently to 
prevent sleep for hours. A delicate girl submitted to such a disci- 
pline cannot escape disease. 

‘ While school boys have the advantage of a play ground, or enjoy 
their recreation at pleasure in the open fields, the unfortunate in- 
mates of a female boarding school are only permitted to walk along 
the foot paths in pairs, in stiff and monotonous formality, resembling, 
as Dr Beddoes justly remarks, a funeral procession. The conse- 
quence is, that the muscles of the upper extremities and those which 
are chiefly concerned in the support of the trunk, are rarely called 
into active play. They do not acquire strength as the body increases 
in stature; they remain weak and unequal to the task of supporting 
the trunk in an erect posture, a curved state of the spine is generally 
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the consequence ; and this, by altering the natural position and 
form of the trunk, renders the respiratory movements imperfect ; the 
capacity of the chest is diminished, and the lungs are consequently 
more liable to congestion, and their diseases which are its conse- 
quences. 

‘While the natural form and proportions of the body are thus 
destroyed, the health generally suffers in a remarkable manner. 
This is generally manifested by the paleness of the countenance, by 
a deranged state of the digestive organs, by a dry coarse skin, cuta- 
neous eruptions, and other indications of deteriorated health. In 
short, almost all the requisites for the production of scrofula may he 
found in female boarding schools, where the system I have described 
is pursued. 

‘ There are many exceptions to this system of boarding school dis- 
cipline, and the number would no doubt be greatly increased if the 
conductors were aware of one half of the extent of the injurious 
effects it produces. In the establishments to which I allude, as 
being conducted on more rational principles, the cultivation of the 
mind and the acquirement of the various female accomplishments 
are not the only objects aimed at ; the health of the girls forms, as it 
ought, the first and paramount consideration. The time devoted to 
daily study by the present system should be greatly abridged, and 
thet allowed for exercise augmented in proportion: the exertion 
should also be such as to call into action every muscle of the body.’ 





EMULATION. 
(Extracted from ‘ Dwight’s Decisions.’) 


On the disputed question of the use of personal rivalry as a 
motive, constant appeals are made to the testimony and deci- 
sions of experienced instructors. We deem it our duty, in this 
view, to present the opinion of one who was acknowledged to 
be one of the ablest and most experienced instructors of his 
day, and who was for some time at the head of one of the first 
literary institutions of our country. 


‘It has been the universal custom in schools of all ranks, of all 
characters, and of all countries, to encourage youth by emulation. 
As we find this course practised in the schools of Christian coun- 
tries, and followed by sober men, it might seem to be the natural 
conclusion that it is the dictate of the common sense of mankind. 
This, however, is not decisive of its value or propriety; nor would 
I form a decision on a subject of so much importance, without an 
examination of it myself. 
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The Case fairly stated. 109 


‘Experience’will enable us to determine whether emulation in 
schools is capable of producing attention to study, obedience and 
industry: but to fix its moral character, we mast judge of it by the 
perfect rule of the scriptures. And when viewed in this light, there 
can be no doubt of its nature and tendency. It is the duty of every 
man to act from the best motives. And no motive should be obeyed 
or presented, which is not good. 

‘This subject has been much handled; and it is not to be won- 
dered at that great attention has been bestowed upon it. It is, of 
course, a subject deeply interesting to me. I have been instructing 
youth forty years, and have had my attention long directed to the 
application of different principles, and the success of different experi- 
ments. To guile the minds of the young to right views, to induce 
them to engage in such employments as will render them useful and 
happy, to cultivate their minds, and implant or cherish good man- 
ners and good principles, are unquestionably objects of peculiar im- 
portance. There is also a thing of great moment to be taken into 
view at the same time: viz. that beside the benefit to themselves, 
the results will be extensive and lasting. If a number of youth im- 
bibe right views, instead of wrong ones; if they adopt sound princi- 
ples and pursue upright courses, they will spread them to the latest 
generations. ‘To know how to accomplish such desirable ends, 
must, in the view of an instructor, be a thing of great importance. 
There are, however, difficulties attending it in great variety, and 
often of great size, which cannot all be defined. In a school of 
small children, it seems to be difficult to impress upon the minds of 
the pupils the importance of their studies; and the fault is not in 
the studies, but in their minds. The minds of children are fitted to 
receive certain kinds of knowledge, but not others. You may easily 
teach them facts; but you cannot well make them comprehend doc- 
trines, or remember them. ‘They are also easily influenced by 
feelings and by facts; but it is more difficult to make reasoning 
produce its effects upon them. By what means, then, they are to be 
made to act aright, is a question of serious importance. You may 
tell a child that he will do good, both to himself and others, by pay- 
ing faithful attention to his studies; but to make him comprehend 
what the good is, or how it is to be brought about when he becomes 
a man, by studying while he is a child, is a business of difficulty. 
The question then is, what shall be done to the child under these 
circumstances ? 

‘Man is naturally indolent, and especially so in what relates to 
his mind. He is pleased with variety, and will undergo great fatigue 
to enjoy it. This is the reason why Indians are so unwilling to 
work, and are so fond of fishing, haunting and gambling. These 
occupy a great part of all their time. They are the greatest gam- 
blers in the world; and will gamble away their blankets and their 
food, and trast to accident to furnish both. The first object with an 
instructor, therefore, is to overcome this natural propensity to sloth; 
and the mode commonly adopted is to point to the child an indus- 
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110 Dangers on both Sides. 


trious companion, as a model for him to imitate. This may be done 
in different ways, and we find it applied, in various forms, in schools 
and colleges. A child, for example, is to be taught to spell. This 
is acknowledged to be a dull employment; and it would naturally 
appear uninteresting. ‘To excite an interest in it, the child is 
placed in a column with his fellows, and those who spell right take 
the places of those who spell wrong. ‘There are some children who 
would take an interest in the exercise without this arrangement; 
but these are few. Now you are, some how or other, to compass 
your object; that is, to teach your child; and it is said that it is 
better to accomplish the end proposed by means of emulation, than 
not to accomplish it at all. 

‘To this, however, it is objected that emulation’is nothing else 
than a mixture of ambition and pride; both evil passions which 
ought not to be encouraged. 

‘ There are then difficulties and dangers on both sides. On one 
hand, we are in danger of not being able to teach children; and on 
the other, we run the risk of doing them great evil, while we are 
endeavoring to do them good. Here are Scylla and Charybdis. 
But if there are objections to distinguishing between children who 
perform their tasks well and those who do not, there are other objec- 
tions to not doing it. If you excite emulation by telling a child that 
he has done well, so if you say nothing about it, it will not be known 
what doing well or ill is. It seems necessary that a child should be 
informed that he enjoys the approbation of his instructor, when he 
has performed his duty, and that he should not be treated in all 
respects like one who has neglected or violated it. Even in your 
own minds, you are not so well satisfied with believing that you have 
done well, as if I should tell you so. The same then must be true, 
in a greater degree, with children, whose minds are not so mature 
as yours. Men do not feel so well satisfied with their success in 
what they have done, while they have no opinion but their own ex- 
pressed upon it. They feel a degree of uncertainty with regard to 
their success; they wish to be confirmed by the opinions of others. 
You feel this uncertainty; and you will find it hanging over you 
till you are sixty years old. The only way to become satisfied of 
the correctness of your conduct, in cases in which you feel doubt, is 
to obtain the opinion of a judicious and sincere friend. Suppose 
you have made a plea at the bar, with which you are inclined to 
feel satisfied. You cannot tell how it has appeared to others, until 
you hear their expressions. If others do not agree with you in re- 
lation to your success, you will in vain try to build yourself up on 
your own opinion. This feeling of distrust in one’s own judgment, 
therefore, does not belong to little children only; and as you possess 
it also, you may judge of its influence over them. You know how 
discouraging it is to fail in any undertaking in which you have 
made great exertions, and how it stimulates you, when you have 
endeavored to do well, to be thought successful. ‘ Possunt qui a 
posse videntur.” Unless a little child be informed of the opinion 
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Emulation a bad Passion. 11] 


of his teacher, he will be liable to entertain an erroneous idea of it; 
and if he thinks he has failed, he will suffer from that discourage- 
ment which checks future exertions. 

‘Yet by distinguishing in any manner between those who do well 
and those who do ill at school, it is said by some, we necessarily 
excite emulation. ‘l'hat this effect is often produced, 1know. The 
case is one of extreme difficulty. 1 wish the passion were out of the 
way, and that we might get along without it. Who can tell me how 
it may be done, shall be ‘‘ mihi Magnus Apollo.” The same difficul- 
ties arise in college as at school. Appointments are often given 
erroneously: for after you have measured the candidates, you can- 
not always tell which is the tallest; and the decisions made are 
very apt to produce dissatisfaction. I am aware of the difficulties, 
and have looked about every way to see how I might get around 
them. 

‘What shall wedo? What course ought we to pursue in this col- 
lege? Shall we give appointments to all? If we were to adopt this 
course, we should want the long day, which the Chinese tell us was 
as long as ten, to hear all our public exercises at the commencement. 
But suppose we should limit cach speaker to two or three minutes. 
Their productions would seem to the audience of equal value with 
the land which a country bey told a traveller his father possessed — 
“Now we are in it,” said he, ‘‘ and now we are out of it.” But 
another plan which has been suggested is to have private com- 
mencements. ‘This gas been several times tried formerly, and the 
country was in an uproar. But suppose this difficulty to be sur- 
mounted, and that the public were content with the plan; of what 
value would such exhibitions prove? Who could know anything 
about them, or of the character or progress of the students? The 
college would be a cloister. The students, no doubt, would say it 
was a good one, and the instructors would say they had good pupils. 
I can think of only one more plan, and that is, that the faculty 
should take the exhibition upon themselves. The officers might 
marshal themselves upon the stage, and do as well as they could. 
I would preach a sermon. 

‘ The truth is, we do not give appointments for the sake of exciting 
emulation, any more than governments confer trusts and offices for 
that purpose. Their objects are good, and so are ours. If you 
condemn us for encouraging emulation, you should condemn a gov- 
ernment by which power and influence are committed to individuals 
for the public benefit, because evil passions are thus excited among 
the ambitious. College appointments are conferred for good ends : 
the principle is right; but the sinful world, as in many other cases, 
may make it an occasion for evil. I do not recollect that I ever 
designed to excite ernulation in the mind of any student; but I have 
often done it. If I never tell one that he has done well, when such 
is the fact, I do palpable injustice. 

‘Emulation I condemn. I think it is a wicked passion, and the 
cause of great evil. I wish to see all actuated by this desire —to 
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do the best they can for the glory of their Creator. This desire, 
however, is not generally found in the minds of the young; and it is 
in vain to appeal to a feeling which does not exist, so that a teacher 
cannot excite it as he would. But if it did exist, the pupil would 
want to know whether he had done well or ill, and would need to be 
told. 

‘I believe that most good instructors, in distinguishing between 
their pupils, have no other object in view than this; they mean only 
to inform them who have done well, and who have not. This has 
always been my object, and it is sonow. I have no favorites. | 
know none of the distinctions which are sometimes made between 
individuals, and are regarded as important. Every one who will do 
his duty is sure of my good will. I have sometimes told a despond- 
ing youth that he had done well, or was capable of doing well, and 
it has given him much encouragement. 

‘On this subject, | have often reflected. I have attended to al! 
the arguments; and, for aught I know, impartially. I would care- 
fully avoid emulation ; I would get along without it as far as possible, 
and as Jong as I could: but how we can prevent its existence en- 
tirely, I do not know, any more than in the state. We must have 
government, though government cannot exist without distinctions 
in society. The evils attendant on emulation spring out of causes 
which we cannot entirely control.’ 








POWER OF MUSIC. 


W ute organizing an Infant school in this part of England, 
(Workington in Cumberland) a singular proof was given of 
the power of music. A boy, five years and a half old, a com- 
plete ruffian for his age, beat and otherwise ill-used several 
children. In addition to this, he would not do as he was told 
by me, and it became therefore necessary to conquer him at 
once Without, however, proceeding to harsher measures, I 
insisted on his doing what was required, but he lay down on 
the floor, and refused to rise ; and when I said “ you may lie 
down,” he immediately rose, acted with the greatest violence, 
bit my thumb, and actually fetched blood from my legs with 
his thick wooden clogs. 

Having, then secured him on the ground with my hands, so 
that he could not move, I watched his countenance with pa- 
tience and care. As his violent feelings were softened, I dimin- 
ished the pressure, and, at length, had the satisfaction of 
observing him lie still, and make no attempt to move. The 
utmost caution was now required, for had I risen up, he would 
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no doubt have done so too. I therefore gradually withdrew 
my hand, but kept my eye on him until I rose up and stood by 
his side. 

As his face still wore a frown, I told the children, after a 
few observations, that we would see if music would soften him. 
We then sang a little hymn; at the end of the first verse his 
countenance was changed, and at the close of the whole, he 
shed tears. Now was the time to meet him with affection — I 
took him by the hand, and told him he might rise — I then said 
very mildly, ‘ Now, little boy, you know I am stronger than you ; 
go and sit down, and always remember to do as you are bid.’ 
For a time his eyes followed me, evidently from fear; after- 
wards obedience became habitual, and he occasioned us no 
further trouble.— Wilderspin. 





DOMESTIC SCHOOLS. 
By Pres. Linpstey. 


[We bespeak the attention of our readers to the following extract from a pop- 
ular Lecture by Pres. Lindsley, of the Nashville University, on the appropriate 
education of the mass of our western population. And while it is perceived 
that the remarks of Pres. L. bear with peculiar force on the condition of the 
great valley of the Mississippi, few, we think, can avoid feeling that many of 
them are no less applicable to the condition of these Eastern States, and indeed 
to every part of the Union, and of the werld. We may not, indeed, be quite 
prepared to go the length of saying that‘ the larger proportion of schools for boys 
under twelve years of age, ‘ from Maine to Tennessee,’ are ‘ nuisances and 
impositions, as we may at firstinfer that Pres. L. supposes. It is evident that 
Pres. L. confives his remarks to the schools with which he has ‘ been acquaint- 
ed,’ though we greatly fear, that what he has said would admit of an extended, 
if not universal application. 

We are the more solicitous to make the above explanation, of what some 
may regard asa very sweeping assertion of Pres. L., from the fact that we have 
been obliged to omit a long quotation from one of the messages of the late 
Gov. Clinton, of New York, the object of which is to show, that he is not 
alone in his estimate of the condition and value of a large proportion of our com- 
mon schoois.]} 


‘A poPpuLATion, consisting chiefly of planters, or farmers and 
laborers, where land is cheap and abundant, must necessarily 
be thinly scattered over a large surface. Such is the fact in 
regard to the great body of the people in this State. In the 
Eastern and Middle States the people reside in villages, or in 
clusters, upon small farms adjacent to each other. It is com- 
paratively easy, in the latter, so to arrange the school districts, 
as to accommodate all the inhabitants. Such a convenient 
distribution or location of schools cannot be made among us. 
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Lid Mode of Instruction Proposed. 


‘I leave out of view, at present, our towns and compactly 
settled neighborhoods ;—— because in them any description o/ 
schools that the people choose, may be maintained. But how 
is the country at large to be supplied? Where only a few 
families occupy a space of several square miles, it is obvious 
that a central school would not suffice ; because it would be 
too remote from the homes of most of the children: and it is 
equally obvious that a school could not be provided for each 
family, or for each half dozen families thus circumstanced. 
Some other mode of meeting the demand, besides the ordinary 
school, must be devised. 

‘This is one of the local difficulties to be surmounted, at 
which | formerly hinted. ‘his difficulty may prove less for- 
midable than I have supposed. I presume it to exist, however, 
to a considerable extent. And in endeavoring to provide for 
such an exigency, 1 hope to suggest some considerations which 
may not be irrelevant to the condition and wants even of those, 
who are, in this respect, more fortunately situated. 

‘ The first, and most important acquisition which a child ever 
makes, next to that of articulate speech, is the art of reading. 
The second in importance is writing: and the third, is the 
knowledge of figures, or common arithmetic. It is certainly 
desirable that all our youth of both sexes, should be instructed 
in these three useful arts, at the least. But, in no case, ought 
a child to be suffered to grow up amongst us without being 
taught to read. Can this be done without public schools? | 
believe it may: and I will tell you how. 

‘ If, in any family, there be one individual who can read, that 
individual could, without serious interruption or detriment to 
any ordinary occupation, teach all the other members of said 
family, old and young, to read, also. If, in every settlement 
or vicinage, consisting of a dozen or twenty individuals or fam- 
ilies, there be one who can read, that one could teach all the 
others in like manner, to read. Let voluntary associations, or 
classes, of from six to twenty persons, (the members, for in- 
stance, of one family or of several contiguous families.) be 
formed ; and let them agree to meet twice or thrice a week, 
for one or two hours, as their numbers or convenience may sug- 
gest, —to learn to read. And not many weeks or months will 
elapse before all will be readers. 

‘In order to learn to read, it is by no means indispensable 
that the long, tedious method of the schools for children should 
be adopted. ‘The process may be rendered extremely simple 
and easy. It is not necessary to commence even with the al- 
phabet, or to go through a course of spelling in Dilworth or 
Webster. 
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* Adults have been recently taught to read, in penitentiaries 
and elsewhere, in a very short period — even within one or 
two weeks, in some cases — who previously did not know a 
letter. ‘The chaplain or teacher opens his Bible — directs the 
eye of his pupil to the first verse of the first chapter — reads 
it distinctly — points out each word to the learner, and makes 
him repeat it— and so on to the end of the verse. Ina few 
minutes, the pupil can read the verse backwards or forwards. 
He now knows the words by their phasis or appearance in the 
book. 

‘Here, perhaps, the teacher stops awhile, and analyzes a 


} word, naming each letter according to its proper sound — and 


presently the pupil will distinguish and name the letters also. 
‘They then proceed to another verse, and to another; and, by 
and by, the division of words into syllables is explained — or 
the syllabic analysis may precede the alphabetical — and thus 
the whole mystery of learning to read is dispelled ; and it be- 
comes an aflair of a few days or hours. If convicts in a pen- 
itentiary, who are compelled to labor from morning to night, 
and to be shut up in solitary cells from sundown till daylight, 





can find time to acquire, from the lips of charity, so invaluable 
an art: will it be pretended that our free and happy laborers 
could not spare time for the same purpose? And will none 
among themselves be willing to officiate as guides ? 
‘That all this, and more, is practicable, is perfectly known 
5 from well authenticated facts officially before the public 
_. —from the testimony of scores of our contemporaries and 
countrymen, grounded upon their own observation and experi- 
ence. Many children, also, have been taught to read in this 
manner, by individuals who had never heard of M. Jacotot — 
and long before he was born. By him, indeed, the method, 
with certain modifications, has been announced to the world as 
a grand discovery: and it constitutes the first stage in the pro- 
cess of his ingenious and greatly admired system of instruction. 
Let every teacher, however, do the best he can. 

‘ Let him adapt his mode of instruction to the circumstances 
of his pupils. He will succeed, upon any plan, within some 
three or six months, in teaching his class or company to read. 
Were such a system to be put immediately and universally into 
operation in Tennessee, there would not be an individual, be- 
tween the ages of six and fourscore, incapable of reading, at 
the end of a year throughout the State. Not a dollar is 
wanted for the purpose. Any books will answer. Any place 
will do. Any hour of any day or evening will suffice. 

‘ Now, if there be but one intelligent, patriotic, benevolent 
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individaal in each district, town, or county, who will undertake 
to enlighten the people on this subject, and persuade them to 
co-operate in this good work of self-instruction, it will be 
speedily accomplished. Sunday Schools judiciously con- 
ducted, in all parts of the country, would certainly and easily 
effect the same object. 

‘ Writing and arithmetic may be taught in the same way. 
And in general, whatever the teacher knows he can communi- 
cate. Or, in other words, whatever is known by any member 
of a class or association may be possessed by all. But as | 
wish to avoid minute or prolix details, | shall proceed no far- 
ther in the development of this voluntary, mutual, self-teaching 
system: being confident that wherever it is attempted merely 
in reference to reading, it will be amplified and extended, as 
occasion may require. Our city and village Lyceums, are, in 
fact, but a higher order or degree of the same species of lib- 
eral, gratuitous, mutual instruction. 

‘ To distinguish this from the common school system, I have 
heretofore, on divers occasions, denominated it the Social or 
Domestic system of education. And while it seems singularly 
adapted to the wants and condition of the great mass of the 
poor and ignorant, the wealthier and more cultivated classes 
may avail themselves of its benefits also. 

‘Might not the domestic system, im its strictest sense, be 
made to supersede the public common school system altogether ? 
Why should a little child ever be sent to school, who has a 
mother at home capable of teaching? A mother who can 
teach, and who possesses the genuine spirit of maternity, is 
always the best possible instructress for her children, until they 
reach the age of eight or ten or twelve. She can teach them 
all that is expected from a common school infinitely better than 
any schoolmaster. This she might do without interfering with 
the business or comforts of a well ordered domestic establish- 
ment. 

‘Children ought never to be closely confined at an age when 
they cannot study. Do young children study while constrained 
to sit, book in hand, through fear of the birch, during six long 
hours, upon the bench (and such a bench !) at school? They 
have not yet learned how to study: and, of course, must either 
go to sleep, or passively submit to the daily irksome and stu- 
pifying penance of doing nothing. At home and under the 
eye of their mother, they can play, or work, or receive instruc- 
tion ; as she directs, and as best suits their years, capacity and 
disposition. 

‘How much misery, and vice, and mischief, and vexation of 
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all sorts might thus be happily escaped? What a generous, 
ardent love of knowledge might thus, too, be excited and 
cherished, instead of that dogged indifference or unconquer- 
able aversion to letters so frequently evinced by boys, after a 
brief trial of the ordinary school discipline? And who so fit 
as a pious mother to instil into the heart of her child the purest 
principles of virtue and religion ? 

‘By far the larger proportion of schools for boys under 
twelve years of age, with which I have been acquainted in the 
course of my life, [ would not hesitate to denounce as nuis- 
ances and impositions. I have seen them in every part of our 
country, from Maine to Tennessee: and | feel confident that 
most parents might, if they would, form a domestic school at 
home, a thousand fold preferable to ninetynine out of a hun- 
dred, on an average, of the whole number of common schools in 
the United States at this moment. Such has been my honest, 
deliberate, and avowed opinion for many years past. And that 
this project of domestic education is not an idle day dream or 
visionary speculation, may be learned from the following state- 
ment, made by Doctor Henderson respecting Iceland, which 
he had then recently visited, and whose work has been for 
several years past before the public, and is well known. 

‘« On inquiring (says he) into the state of mental cultivation 
in Iceland, we are struck with the universal diffusion of the 
general principles of knowledge among its inhabitants. Though 
there be only one school in Iceland, and that solitary school is 
exclusively designed for the education of such as are afterwards 
to fill offices in church or state; yet, it is exceedingly rare to 
meet with the boy or girl who has attained the age of nine or 
ten years, that cannot read and write with ease. Domestic 
education is most rigidly attended to; and [ scarcely ever 
recollect entering a hut, where [ did not find some individual 
or another, capable of entering into conversation with me on 
topics which would be reckoned altogether above the under- 
standings of people of the same rank of society. in other coun- 
tries of Europe.” Here it is worthy of special remark, that the 
only public school in Iceland is the University! The great 
mass of the children are taught by parents at home: and com- 
mon or primary schools are unknown among them. 

‘Should the social and domestic system be adopted in Ten- 
nessee, so far as to enable all persons to read, and many to 
write and keep accounts, then a large proportion of our people 
would be educated to as great an extent, as is now practicable 
in most common schools : and none would be destitute of the 
means of indefinite intellectual improvement. Teach all to 
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read, and multitudes, with this humble outfit, would find or 
create a path to the richest stores of knowledge. 

‘ But we ought not to stop here; nor rest satisfied with what 
may be acquired at home, or from the voluntary aid of friends 
and neighbors. A ‘little learning’ is better than none, and is 
never ‘ dangerous’ except when mistaken for a great deal : or 
when perverted and applied to unworthy purposes. 

‘ But, with a little, we are not to be content, if it be possible | 
to enlarge it. We must still have public schools. If children, | 
however, when they begin to go to school, can read, and, in 
many instances, write and cipher also; it is obvious that it 
will be necessary to establish a totally different species of com- 
mon schools from those which now exist among us. As many 
would be content with the instructions of the social or domestic 








school, fewer public schools would then suffice: and these | 3 


comparatively few might be made of a very superior order. | 


In them might be taught all the useful and ornamental branches | q 
of an English education, which are now restricted to the High | — 


School or College. 

‘Tn most of the States where a legal provision is made for 
the support of common schools, the privilege of attendance is 
limited to pupils between the ages of four or five, and sixteen. 
Now will any mortal pretend that it is necessary to be at school 
ten or a dozen years to learn what is usually taught in our 
common schools? The whole might, by a judicious and skiltul 
teacher, be taught in one year— or, at most, two or three. 

‘In our ordinary academies, too, seven precious years are 
wasted in picking up a wretched smattering of Greek and 
Latin, wherewith to enact the pedant, and thereby expose to 
scorn and ridicule the very name of classic literature ; or in 
imbibing towards it a spirit of relentless and embittered hostility. 
Whereas, all that a youth needs from a teacher, and a hundred 
fold more than he commonly gets, might be acquired in less 
than half the time — together with a taste for classical studies 
which would be cherished and cultivated to the end of life. 

‘Great and successful efforts are now making, in various 

rts of our country, to elevate the character of common Eng- 
ish schools, as well as of all the higher seminaries. This is an 
object well worthy the serious attention of the patriot and phi- 
lanthropist. 

‘ The intelligent public are aware that much has been done, 
also, towards improving the methods of instruction, in all its 
stages, and in every department of every species of school or 
college. Education itself has beeome a science: and it de- 
serves the most profound study of all who wish to be esteemed 
skilful and thorough educators.’ 











Parental Instruction. 


FAMILY EDUCATION IN ICELAND. 


(From Henderson’s ‘Journal of a Residence in that Isiand.’) 


Tuere being no parish schools, nor indeed any private es- 
tablishments for the instruction of youth in Iceland, their 
mental culture depends entirely on the disposition and abilities 
of the parents. In general, however, neither of these is want- 
ing; for the natives of this island are endowed with an excel- 
Jent natural understanding; and their sense of national honor, 
generated by their familiar acquaintance with the character and 
deeds of their forefathers, spurs them to emulation, independent 
of the still more powerful inducement arising from the neces- 
sity and importance of religious knowledge. 

The children are taught their letters, either by the mother 
or some other female ; and when they have made a little pro- 
gress in reading, they are taught writing and arithmetic by the 
father. Every clergyman is bound to visit the different fami- 
lies in his parish twice or thrice a year, on which occasions he 
catechises both young and old; but the exercise is attended 
to chiefly with a reference to the former, in order to ascertain 
what degree of knowledge they possess of the fundamental 
principles of Christianity. 

These are all the means of instruction which the great body 
of the Icelandic youth enjoy ; nevertheless, the love of knowl- 
edge superinduced by the domestic habits of those who are 
their superiors in point of age and mental acquirements, often 
prompts them to build, of their own accord, on the foundation 
that has thus been laid ; — and I have frequently been aston- 
ished at the familiarity with which many of these self-taught 
peasants have discoursed on subjects, which, in other coun- 
tries, we should expect to hear started by those only who fill 
the professor’s chair, or who have otherwise devoted their lives 
to the study of science. 

On the introduction of the Reformation into the island, it 
was designed to establish schools at the different convents, 
each of which was in possession of landed property more than 
adequate to defray the expenses ; but this charitable purpose 
never was carried into effect. ‘Two Latin Schools, however, 
were founded at the Episcopal sees of Holum and Skalholt, 
and so much landed property was appropriated to each, as 
enabled them to support and educate about forty scholars. 
At these institutions, many of the Icelanders have received a 
good classical education, by which they have afterwards attained 
to a distinguished rank in the paths of literature — only one of 
these is now in operation, and it is the only school in Iceland. 
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120 Winter Evening in Iceland 


A winter evening in an Icelandic family, presents a scene ir 
the highest degree interesting and pleasing. Between three 
and four o'clock the lamp is hung up in the principal apart- 
ment, which answers the double purpose of a bed chamber 
and a sitting room, and all the members of the family take 
their station, with their work in their hands, on their respective 
beds, all of which face each other. ‘The master and mistress, 
together with the children, or other relations, occupy the beds 
at the inner end of the room; the rest are filled '»’ the ser- 
vants. 

The work is no sooner begun, than one of the family, se- 
lected on purpose, advances to a seat near the lamp, and com- 
mences the evening lectore, which generally consists of some 
old saga, or such other histories as are to be obtained on the 
island. Being but badly supplied with printed books, the Ice- 
landers are under the necessity of copying such as they can | 
get the loan of; which sufficiently accounts for the fact that | 
most of them write a hand equal in beauty to that of the ablest |__ 
writing masters in ether parts of Europe. Some specimens | — 
of their Gothic writing are scarcely inferior to eopper-plate. 

The reader is frequently interrupted, either by the head, or 
some of the more intelligent members of the family, who make 
remarks on various parts of the story, and propose questions, 
with a view to exercise the ingenuity of the children and ser- 
vants. Insome houses the sagas are repeated by such as have 
got them by heart ; — and instances are not uncommon, of 
itinerating historians, who gain a livelihood during the winter, 
by staying at different farms, till they have exhausted their 
stock of literary knowledge. It is greatly to be deplored that 
a people so distinguished by their love of science, and possess- 
ing the most favorable opportunities for cultivating it, should 
be destitute of the means necessary for improving them to ad- 
vantage. 

The custom just described appears to have existed among 
the Scandinavians, from time immemorial. * ad ° 
. € * * * * * . * * 
Instead of the sagas, some of the more pious substitute the 
historical books of scripture ; and as they always give the pre- 
ference to poetry, most of these books have been translated 
into metre, chiefly with a view to this exercise. 

At the conclusion of the evening labors, which are frequently 
continued till near midnight, the family join in singing a psalm 
or two; after which, a chapter from some book of devotion is 
read, if the family be not in possession of a Bible ; but where 
this sacred book exists, it is preferred toevery other. A praycr 
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Miseducation Ilustrated. 121 


is also read by the head of the family, and the exercise con- 
cludes with a psalm. 

The following anecdotes may be serviceable, in illustrating, 
still farther, the condition of education in Iceland : 


1. Dr Henderson mentions one family, where the lady, who de- 
voted a considerable portion of her time to the education of her 
children, and te the improvement of her own mind, had a library of 
about one hundred volumes; and this, too, though her husband had 
a good library besides. 


2. Dr H. found a young man in the northern part of Iceland, 
who had, though he had never been at any school, read the whole 
of the Greek Testament, several books of the Iliad, and a number 
of the Latin Classics ; and whose conversation was, in the highest 
degree interesting and agreeable. 


3. There is but one printing office in Iceland, and that has been 
for sometime without employment, owing to the prejudices against 
it, on account of certain publications which issued from it many 
years ago, and which were thought by many — perhaps not without 
reason — to be sceptical in their tendency. 


4. Atthe parsonage of Sorbae, Dr H. found an aged minister 
— of seventyfour years of age — who had long been receiving, as a 
preacher, only thirtysix rix dollars a year; though he had a small 
farm, and a few sheep and cattle. This man was, he says, a pro- 
found Hebrew scholar ; and had also written out beautiful alphabets 
of the Syriac and Arabic languages, and composed a pretty exten- 
sive glossary in Latin, English, French and German. Yet he never 
even conceived the idea of studying any other than his native lan- 
guage, till he was in his sixtieth year: -— and even then, he studied 
wholly without an instructor. 


5. Itis mo uncommon thing to hear youths in Iceland, repeat 
passages from the Greek and Latin authors, though they have never 
been farther than a few miles from the spet where they were born. 
Domestic education is most rigidly attended to. It is exceedingly 
rare to meet a boy or girl, who has attained the age of nine or ten 
years, was cannot read and write with ease. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SPOILED CHILD. 


I am very unhappy — and yet to day I am eight years old ; 
and I have a pony, and a dog, and a watch, and a hunting 
whip, of my own; and I have no brothers and sisters to plague 
me, and I have no need to try to please any body but myself — 
and yet am not happy, and I never have been, never: | do 

ll 








122 Troubles in the Nursery. 


not know the reason why; but I shall write down all the dis- 
agreeable things that ever happened to me, and perhaps some 
one else will find out the reason for me. 

The first disagreeable thing | remember is, that when I was 
a very little child, people showed me pretty things they did not 
intend me to have. My mamma allowed me to rummage the 
contents of her desk and work-box, and to have the ornaments 
from the chimney-piece, and | thought other people should do 
so too, but they did not; and they always seemed glad when 
[ was sent out of the room. When I cried in the nursery or 
in the kitchen, the servants gave me sugared bread and butter, 
and when I cried again, because it made me sick, they slapped 
me for being cross. 

I was very sorry when I had finished cutting my teeth, for 
all the while they were coming I never did anything wrong. 
I do remember squeezing the canary-bird to death, because 
nurse should not have it; and kicking and scratching every 
body I came near, and knocking down everything I could 
reach, and crying from morning till night ; but mamma said it 
was all owing to my teeth —a good many people, though, said 
it was all owing to my temper; Dr Bumpus said it was owing 
to my head, and Dr Nervous said it was owing to my consti- 
tution —and so they let me alone. 

By and by I grew tired of being a baby — quite tired of 
sugared bread and butter, my rattles, and soft ball, and nurse’s 
ring of keys, and everything in the nursery ; and I was very 
glad when [ began to go into the dining room after dinner, and 
into the drawing room when there was company. It did not 
matter how naughty I had been all day, the ladies there always 
called me pretty and good ; my neck was very white, and my 
hair hung down in curls, and my eyes felt very bright ; and [| 
was always very nicely dressed. I suppose it was looking 
pretty made me good — nobody ever called me good at any 
other time. 

The ladies were very fond of me, they laughed at every word 
I said; not one of them scolded me when | was rude; every 
one tried to praise more than another; and when I was very 
noisy and rude indeed, the gentlemen said I had a noble spirit. 

After a time, I grew older, and my neck got tanned with 
the sun; my huir gave over curling; I began to cast my teeth, 
and looked very pale and thin, and not at all pretty. The 
doctor said it was because I had eaten too many sweetmeats: 
ny mamma could not say it was owing to my teeth now, so 
she laid the fault on nurse’s carelessness. 

I was put into proper boy’s clothes, because I heard another 
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boy’s corderoy trowsers say ‘whoop, whoop,’ as he walked 
along, and I thought that funny; and for a little while this 
delighted me; but I soon wished for my nankeen frock, and 
curling hair, and old teeth back again; for when [ went into 
the drawing room the ladies did not take so much notice of 
me as they used to do—no one called me pretty and good 
any more. I talked and jumped about more than ever; but 
instead of laughing at me, and. saying [ had a noble spirit, I 
heard the ladies and gentlemen whisper together, and say, 
‘That ’s a spoiled child.’ 

After this, I grew still more unhappy; I did not like the 
drawing room or dining room, because no one took any notice 
of me; and | hated the nursery, because nurse was always 
bidding me to be good, and because [ had nothing to do. 
Every body talked to me about being good, and nobody taught 
me how to be so. 

I did try one day to be good, because they told me I should 
be happy. I did not cry to make mamma’s head ache, nor 
teaze my papa at dinner, nor cough in the drinking glass, nor 
blow my nose often while eating, nor ravel nurse’s cotton ball, 
nor get into any mischief; but having nothing to do, I got 
sadly tired of being good before night, and it made me more 
miserable than before; and so I made up my mind to be 
naughty again the next morning. But I did not get any hap- 
pier; | had everything [ cried for, and I was always crying 
for something; but the things never pleased me when I had 
them, and when I pulled them to pieces to make real fun, 
nurse scolded me. Besides nobody seemed glad when I was 
glad, and nobody seemed vexed when I was vexed. I felt in 
myself, that nobody loved me. 

My cousin Charles came to stop with me a month; he was 
no older than I was; but he could read and do many things 
that I could not: he was always happy, although he had not 
half so many playthings as 1 had. He did not stay a month 
with me; for everybody loved him so much, that I cried to 
have him sent away; and I do not think he was sorry to go — 
and this vexed me too. Now, by and by, mamma and pa 
talked to a great many people about me, and said it was time 
to break me of my tempers, and make me a good boy: so ma 
bought a rod and a box of letters, and told the servants not to 
let me have my own way any more. But though [ have 
learned my letters, and have been whipped very often, and am 
contradicted from morning till night, I have not grown good, 
and am not happy; and I begin not to love pa and ma. 















































124 Education urged upon the Poor. 


I wish I was a grown up big man and a king, that I might 
do what I pleased with all the world. 1 would cut off every- 
body’s head that made children naughty, and then punish 
them for not being good.—Educativnal Magazine. 





VISITING THE POOR. 


(From the British Educational Magazine.) 


One important object of the visitor of the poor will be the 
education of their children ; for it is to the want of this educa- 
tion, that half the misery of the poor may be ascribed ; but the 
visitor must sedulously labor to impress upon the minds of 
those he visits, that education must begin at home, that the 
parent must consider that moral training is the first step to all 
subsequent acquirement, and that physical education for the 
purposes of causing health and cheerfulness, is also necessary. 

He must impress upon the visited, the beneficial effect of 
cleanliness, and the danger of badly ventilated apartments, of 
damp and cold: that by a proper attention to these things, 
much sickness, both among the children and themselves, would 
be avoided. At the same time the effects of habit should be 
pointed out, and the dreadful consequence of vicious example ; 
the responsibility of parents for the conduct of their offspring 
—how a want of due care for them in their childhood, wil! 
almost to a certainty be paid back to the parents, in a want of 
care for them in their old age. And above all other things, 
education should not be pointed out as a good thing only to 
enable the child to get on in the world, but as infinitely more 
valuable in improving its disposition and habits, raising it above 
vulgar and degrading pursuits, and implanting in it a love of 
industry and virtue. 

The visitor of the poor will soon be convinced, that without 
the auxiliary of an infant school, he will be able to do compar- 
atively little in this object. If there be none in the town in 
which his exertions are made, he must establish one; if he 
cannot do this, he must endeavor to assimilate one of the best 
dame schools in the place, as much as possible, to one — and 
in doing this, at times, he will do as much as in forming an 
actual infant school. It will of course be necessary, though it 
will be no easy task, to get the good dame into his* views, but 

* We have generally written in the masculine gender, but these remarks, after 


all, apply more to females than men, as it is from their exertions with the poor, 
that good may be expe ted. 
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sometimes the half is better than the whole; and if he can 
withdraw the children from the contaminating influence of the 
vicious examples of their parents, and the streets, he will do 
much negatively; but much positive good may be done by 
these means; moral control will be at least attempted, the pas- 
sions will be brought under subjection, the manners will be 
improved, and cleanliness will be necessary. 

Nor should the attention of the visitor of the poor be con- 
fined to the infants only ; it should be his ambition to see every 
idle child in his district at school: to take away fifty and leave 
ten, would be to expose the fifty to the corrupt habits and vices 
of the tea, who would, without the greatest care were exercised, 
most assuredly be their associates out of school hours. The 
visitor must use all his influence for this purpose, which, if 
achieved, would be doing more good for society than the gain- 
ing of a battle. It will indeed require all his skill, his uncea- 
sing perseverance, his unremitting attentions; but the reward 
of seeing those who would otherwise have been lost, rising 
(though in however small degree) in intelligence and virtue, 
will amply compensate his exertions. 

But the visitor must not suppose, that after he has done this, 
his care and anxiety will be at an end; he will find that to 
whatever school such children may be sent, dissatisfaction will 
be continually expressed at either the mode of instruction, or 
the conduct of the teachers of the school; he will, to a cer- 
tainty, hear complaints, that the master has beat ‘my boy’ with- 
out any cause — or the mistress has kept ‘ my girl,’ and she is no 
worse than others. But in these, and in the multitude of va- 
rious complaints that may be made, the visitor must go with 
the masters or mistresses of the schools; he must on no ac- 
count lower them in the estimation of the poor; or ruin to the 
school itself is almost certain to follow. 

Many schools have been broken up, through the injudicious 
attention of visitors to the foolish complaints of the parents. 
It may easily be supposed, that the schoolmaster’s task must 
be no envious ne: to deal with the most depraved and brutal 
habits, and that obtuseness of intellect which is found in those 
whose intellectual powers have been long unexercised, re- 
quires a knowledge of human nature, an experience, a talent, 
and an enthusiasm rarely to be met with in the same individual. 
He must be the friend of the poor, but he must be doubly the 
friend of the pious and assiduous teacher: his office, one of 
the noblest that can belong to a human being, entitles him to 
the respect and friendship of any man, however high his rank ; 
and if it should be found that he is even of low origin, and 
11* 
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126 Female School at Stutgard. 


that his manners are homely, and his intellect inferior, it ought 
to be one of the first efforts of the visitor to raise him above 
himself — to raise himself in self-estimation, to place him be- 
yond the contempt of the vulgar, to increase his intelligence 
and his influence among the poor by every means within his 
power. 

It is to be lamented, that some of the most benevolently 
disposed individuals, who have to do with the ‘schools for the 
poor,’ treat the masters of their schools with the most unchris- 
tian indifference and contempt. They seem to think that the 
master is bound to do them homage, and that to show a cring- 
ing humility is the perfection of all virtue ; and what is worse, 
it by no means uncommonly happens that a deadly antipathy 
is taken to the man who fails so to abase himself. But this is 
wrong, and it should be reprobated. Respect in these cases 
should be mutual; not on one side only. The master is not 
to be treated as a servant — as a menial; but as a man engaged 
in the same holy work of making the world better than it is; 
and perhaps of being more instrumental in this object than a 
member of any other profession. 

In the work of education, the visitor must go hand in hand 
with the conductors of the schools; they should be engaged in: 
every benevolent undertaking ; their influence among the poor 
should be increased in all possible ways; they should be made 
to keep up a constant connection between the poor and thein- 
selves ; the poor should be taught to look on them as among 
their best friends, and to have their dearest interests at heart. 
Thus the schoolmaster would be made a most valuable instru- 
ment of good ; his interest in the school, and in the children 
of the school, would be increased, and the effects of that in- 
terest would be felt im a manner the most encouraging and 
advantageous. 





THE CATHARINE INSTITUTION FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Tue Catharine Institution of Stutgard was founded by the 
late queen of Wurtemberg, for the education of young ladies ; 
and is instructed by Mr Zollen, the excellent Principal of the 
Orphan House. The following sketches, copied from our notes, 
will give a good idea of its general plan. 

The great principle is to conduct every branch of instruction 
in a manner best adapted to the sex. In history, praiseworthy 
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examples are selected for their lessons, and but few battles are 
studied. In natural history, everything that would draw forth 
a smile is avoided ; for when this is once excited, it cannot be 
controlled — to notice, does but increase it. Anatomy is 
taught, but it is chiefly by the means of the bodies of animals. 

In regard to the periods of development, the following are 
notes of the general object in view. 

The pupils enter at seven years of age. Nothing more 
should be aimed at, in the first and second year, than simply 
to develope the powers of observation and intuition, and the 
memory of things and words. They should first be occupied 
with (‘Vorstellungen,’ i. e.) the mere observation and descrip- 
tion of what they see in the objects about them; as the table is 
square, green, &c. 

‘Begruffe,’ or abstract or general descriptions, as a table (i. 
e. all tables) has a plane elevated from the floor, &c., require 
the observation of numerous objects, a power of distinction and 
generalization to be acquired by reflection at a later period. 
At this age, materials of thought must be collected. It is most 
important, first, that the child understand the things perceived 
or taught; secondly, retain by repetition what has been taught ; 
thirdly, learn to apply his knowledge. In doing this, he learns 
the value of his lesson, and is encouraged. Thus, after learn- 
ing a few letters, ask, ‘How many words can we make with 
these?’ &c. 

In the third year, the children will learn to distinguish ob- 
jects, reflect on them, compare, and arrange them, and acquire 
general ideas. 

In the fourth year, judgment arising from these comparisons 
and arrangements will discover itself; as, All birds have wings 
— Birds have no scales— All men are not blind, &c. He 
may then be led to examine written judgments and metaphors, 
especially those of the Bible, and to mark differences. 

In the fifth year, the reasoning powers will be so far devel- 
oped that they may be taught to form conclusions by syllogisms. 
This is not so much to teach them how to discover truth, as to 
detect error, by reducing all to propositions. After one says, 
‘I do not believe it, but cannot tell why,’ he should be shown 
how to distinguish truth from falsehood. 

In the sixth and seventh years, the reasoning faculty is still 
farther cultivated and applied. The powers of observation and 
reflection are occupied with language as an object. 

The memory is exercised mechanically, by simple repetition ; 
and artificially, by bringing other cases, or the imagination, to 
its aid. 
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128 Method of Teaching the different Branches. 


In the first exercise, local memory is thus cultivated. Four- 
teen names were written. The pupils were required to read 
them in order repeatedly ; to say the first, third, seventh, sixth, 
fourth, &c. Then the alternate names were rubbed out, and 
they must still read the whole list; then half of the remainder 
were erased; and finally only lines remained. The children 
were deeply interested, cried out at every erasure, and suc- 
ceeded in repeating them all. With those who could not read, 
dots were used; thus one dot (.) for man; two, (..) horse; 
three, (...) bird, &c. Sometimes contrast or resemblance was 
used to associate ideas. A prominent object is to invigorate 
the memory itself, to prepare for the acquisition of foreign lan- 
guages, names and dates in history, &c. 

In arithmetic, the numbers are first repeated in order; then 
questions are asked — ‘what after two?’ ‘ before five?’ ‘be- 
tween six and seven?’ Then, ‘ what is two?’ —‘ two times 
one,’ is the answer. ‘ Three ?’? —‘ three times oné,’ &c. Ad- 
dition and subtraction are taught in the two first classes. 

In geography, definitions of general terms are first studied ; 
then the geography of the immediate vicinity. An equal 
amount of time is given to the whole of Germany; next to 
Europe; and then to other portions of the world. The seventh 
class are taught to observe the influence of local situation, 
climate, education and religion, on the character of the inhab- 
itants. 

In history, individual events are chiefly attended to in the 
earlier courses; history of particular nations, in the fifth and 
sixth classes; a review of history in the seventh class. 

In singing, they are required to observe certain notes sung ; 
to distinguish and to imitate them. 

The great principle, after all, is to let children teach them- 
selves — and not receive a truth merely in words committed to 
memory, or through the ear. 

In regard to the regular course of instruction, the following 
translation of the prospectus will give a complete view of the 
details : 


‘ The instruction of the youngest pupils, composing the first and 
second classes, begins at nine o’clock in the morning; of all the 
other classes at eight o’clock. The sixth and seventh classes are 
dismissed at eleven o’clock. The pupils are together again from 
two to five o’clock in the afternoon, two hours of which are occupied 
with instruction in dancing and sewing. Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoons are holidays, with the exception of one hour for dancing 
for the seventh class. 

‘From the commencement of the institution, the school has been 
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opened with singing and prayer, to which the school assemble, 
walking in exact order. The hour from eleven to twelve on every 
Saturday morning, is spent in religious reading and sacred music. 

‘The first class have thirty stady hours weekly. Reading and 
spelling occupy seven; writing, four; mental exercises, conver- 
sation, and calisthenics, four; mental arithmetic, two; French 
language, two; religious instruction by narrative, one; sewing, 
eight. 

«The second class have the same number of study hours. Two 
spent in Bible narratives; seven in practical exercises in reading 
and writing the German language; two in exercises in thinking 
and memory ; one in singing; two in mental and written arithmetic ; 
four in French language ; one in dancing, and seven in sewing. 

‘The third class have thirtysix study hours — religious instruc- 
tion with Bible history, three; reading, in connection with natural 
history, four ; German language, four ; exercises in thinking, one ; 
mental and written arithmetic, four; designing, three ; reading, in- 
strumental and vocal music, two; writing, three; French, four; 
dancing, one; sewing, seven. 

‘The fourth class devote thirtyfive hours weekly to study. To 
Bible history and religious exercises of memory, three ; natural his- 
tory, one ; geography, one; practical exercises in reading and writ- 
ing the German language, seven; exercises in thinking, one ; 
writing, two; dancing, two; singing and reading music, two; 
mental and written arithmetic, three; French language, five; sew- 
ing, Six. 

‘The fifth class have also thirtyfive study hours in the week. 
Religious instruction and examples of virtue, with religious exer- 
cises of memory in sacred history, two; practical exercises in read- 
ing and writing the German language, five; mental exercises, one; 
natural history, one; history, one; geography, two; drawing, two; 
arithmetic, two; reading music and singing, two; writing, two; 
French, five ; sewing, six; dancing, two. 

‘Sixth class, thirty hours. Bible instruction, with examples of 
virtue, and religious exercises of memory, two; natural history, two; 
geography, two; history two; music, two; arithmetic, two; draw- 
ing, three; German language, two; French, five; sewing, six ; 
dancing, two. 

‘ The seventh class have thirtytwo study hours. Two devoted to 
sacred history, and examples of Christian duty; two to instruction 
in the Bible ; history, two; physiology, two ; instruction in house- 
keeping, three; popular knowledge of astronomy, one; German 
language, one; drawing, two; arithmetic, with book-keeping, one ; 
music, two; French language five; sewing, eight; dancing, two.’ 


In regard to religious instruction, Mr Zollen adopts the fol- 
lowing plan ; which is, in some respects, peculiar to this insti- 
tution. 
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130 Religious Instruction. 


As a first principle, it is important to fix an idea of the high- 
est excellence in the mind, before making it acquainted with 
evil examples ; and for this reason, the instruction is com- 
menced by moral narratives from the circle of children, exclu- 
sively of a good tendency. ‘The introduction of scripture 
stories is absolutely forbidden, to avoid anticipation and con- 
fusion. 

The second class are taught, first, the histery of the New 
Testament ; secondly, the life of Christ, with his miracles ; 
thirdly, his discourses ; fourthly, his doctrines ; and fifthly, at 
the close, his death. They are taught to trace the godlike 
traits of his character. 

The life of Christ is preceded by an account of the prophe- 
cies in regard to him. This prepares them to be interested in 
his history ; the circumstances of his birth increase it; then a 
sketch of his life till his ministry is given ; next his ministry ; 
then his parables, which retain the interest of history, are 
studied ; and lastly, his instruction, which (it is supposed) 
would not have gained attention, or been well understood, if 
mingled with historical events. Now they come with increased 
authority. 

The third and fourth classes commence the Old Testament 
anew; so that there are two courses to the birth of Christ. 
The third class write simple narratives from it ; the fourth class, 
narratives, with reflections upon them. 

The fifth and sixth classes have a more extended view of 
Christian doctrine and morality, given them in a systematic 
form. Also an imtroduction to the Bible, as a book; the 
periods in which it was written, the author, and object, and 
contents of each portion, so far as known. 

To the seventh class is given a history of religion, not so 
much of the church as of the progress of opinion and feeling; 
with a more particular application of Christian morality to the 
various relations of life which now open to the pupil. 

The course is closed by lessons of Pagan mythology, with a 
careful exclusion, so far as possible, of all that would wound 
female delicacy. The constant reference, in poetry and the 
arts, render some knowledge of this indispensable, at least in 
Europe. It is treated, first, in a historical, secondly, in an alle- 
gorical, and thirdly, in a comparative sense. 











Moral Suasion Insufficient. 


GOVERNING BY MORAL SUASION. 


In a recent number we gave a brief account of the proceed- 
ings of the Essex County Association of Teachers at their late 
meeting in Topsfield ;* and mentioned a report which was 
made on school government, by a committee. This committee 
consisted of S. R. Hall, C. O. Kimball, and J. Stone. The 
question which led to the appointment of this committee and 
their subsequent report was, ‘Can a school be properly gov- 
erned by Monat suaston only?” The following is the report ; 
which, as we have before intimated, was unanimously adopted, 
and will, we think, be found interesting. 


‘Your committee, in discharging the duties assigned to them, beg 
leave to report: 

‘That while they believe Moral Suasion may be successfully em- 
ployed as an auxiliary, it cannot be depended on as the *‘ only” in- 
strument in establishing a healthful discipline in schools. Whenever 
it is depended on entirely, or chiefly, for any considerable length of 
time, there must be a want of that ready obedience to necessary and 
judicious laws, so indispensable to the highest usefulness of schools. 
To accustom children early and cheerfully to submit to authority, 
to law, is one of the greatest benefits to be expected from these minor 
fountains of knowledge ; for it is vain to hope that those who have 
never been governed in the family or school, will, when older readily 
submit to the laws of society, the state, or the nation. “ Just as the 
twig is bent, the tree ’s inclined,” is never more true than when 
applied to the government of children. How often has the child, 
ungoverned at home or at school, on becoming a man, proved a pest 
to society, a curse to his family, and a terror to the neighborhood. 
From such materials it is easy to create a mob — among such to 
find candidates for the house of correction and the prison. 

‘ We observe with pain, therefore, an increasing spirit of insubor- 
dination in some of our schools, cherished, as we believe, by many 
parents who advocate the doctrine that corporal punishment ought to 
be wholly discarded. This doctrine, at variance as it is with the 
opinions of legislators, successful educators, and judicious parents, 
in all ages, and what is still higher authority, the word of God, we 
must believe to be unphilosophical and injurious. We cannot 
doubt that “to spare the rod” is in many instances, at least, “to 
spoil the child.” 

* That schools cannot be governed by moral suasion only, is evi- 


*A mistake was made in presenting an account of the meeting referred 
to in our January number. The lecture on rhetoric was given by Rev. Mr 
Waytanp, of Salem; and not, as there stated, by Mr Emerson. 
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132 Bodily Punishment sometimes Necessary. 






dent from various considerations. But we have time to mention the 
following only : 





‘1. Many of the children who attend school, have never been 
governed at home — have never been properly made acquainted with 
the nature of their rights and obligations, but have been left to the 

































government of passion, will and selfishness. Is it reasonable to Es 
suppose that such children can be controlled by merely moral 
suasion ? we 
‘2. Some may be found in almost every school, who have been it 
taught, by precept and example, to resist and nullify all authority : M 
that is disagreeable to them. Over such, moral suasion can be ex- a 
pected to exert but a feeble influence. ‘A 
‘3. Children are not unfrequently found who seem to take plea- ce 
surein doing mischief, and invading the rights of others. Is it Jai 
reasonable to expect that such will, in all cases, be made willing to wi 
submit to the regulations of a good school without coercion? ae 
‘4. In order to establish and maintain tolerable discipline by br. 
moral suasion only, the instructor must generally spend so great a 
portion of his time, that he cannot communicate an adequate amount ™ 
of instruction. Hence an important loss is sustained by the whole 
school. an 
‘In conclusion, we beg leave to adopt the language of Mr Abbott, ab 
of Boston. He says, ‘‘ that however men may differ in theories with fe 
regard to human nature, it is pretty generally agreed by those who 
have tried the experiment, that neither the school nor the family can 
be preserved in order by eloquence, argument and persuasion alone. 
There must be authority. The pupils may not often feel it: they 
must know it is always at hand, and must be brought to submit to it Ri 
as to simple authority.” The subjection of the governed to the 8} 
authority of him in whom is vested the right to command and to en- pr 
force submission, ‘‘is the only government that will answer in a be 
school or family.” It should be recommended to the teacher to Ti 
explain, as far as practical, the nature of government, the necessity ; 
for laws, the reasonableness and happiness of obedience, and the . 
pain that must attend disobedience: but he must have and must claim S «8a 
the right to resort to other and severer means, if these be found in- = gi 
sufficient.’ Ss R.. 
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Manual Labor and Oral Instruction. 







MISCELLANY. 







Errorts FOR THE [NsTtrucTiIon or SEAMEN, AND THEIR Fami cies. 







From an interesting report of the ‘ Seaman’s Aid Society of Boston,’ 
we learn that since the year 1832 there have been established in that 
city, a ‘Seaman’s Reading Room’ —‘ A Sabbath School,’ (attended 
every Sabbath by Seamen and their children) — and an ‘Infant School.’ 
‘A Free Nautical School,’ for the benefit of young Seamen, has re- 
cently gone into operation under the direction of the Seaman’s Chap- 
lain. ‘This association of ladies hope for an increase of funds that 
will enable them to establish a ‘ Free School for the Daughters of Sea- 
man,’ which their wives, too, may have the privilege of attending. The 
branches of Common School Instruction will be taught in this school, 

| and particular attention devoted to needlework. 

; Schools for the benefit of the children of non-commissioned officers 

' and sailors are established at Greenwich, Eng. containing, together, 

about 800 boys and 200 girls. ‘These children are all boarded, clothed, 

fed, and instructed. ‘The girls sew, and perform a few domestic duties. 



















Manvat Lasor ann Orat Instruction. 





In the spring of 1835, a small pamphlet was issued by Rev. Ezekiel 
Rich, of Troy, New Hampshire, presenting to public consideration ‘ A 
System of General Education, primary, liberal, and supporting itself, 
prepared with three distinct modes of application ; designed especially, 
but not exclusively, for Females of the middle and less opulent classes.’ 
The pamphlet not only contained the author’s speculative views, but 
some of the experiments which he has made within a few years, on a 
small scale, at his own house, and on his own farm. Boys as well as 
girls have been the subjects of these experiments ; and according to Mr 
R.’s statements, while their progress in all the branches of instruction 
usually pursued in high schools and academies, (except, perhaps, chirog- 
raphy, music, painting and composition, ) has been equal to that of pupils 
in general who do not labor, they have together ‘ paid by their work all 
the expense of their living and learning, allowing 20 cents a week for 
tuition and the use of books.’ 

But Mr R.’s efforts have been principally in behalf of females, whose 
education he considers not only in many instances strangely neglected, 
but even highly superficial when it receives the greatest share of 
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134 Maine Wesleyan Seminary. 


attention. He believes, with confidence, that the plan which he propo. 
ses and has himself partially adopted, would ‘furnish all females of 
about seven years of age and upwards, without expense to parents, 
guardians, or the publie, with every kind of useful and ornamental 
learning, with the theory and practice of various necessary female occu- 
pations and household business, and with the principles and habits of 
neatness, economy, civility and virtue ; and to any extent to which their 
inclination, talents and enterprize may lead them.’ 

We cannot, in this place, enter faliy into the peculiarities of Mr R.s 
system. Wecan only say, in general, that oral instruction is a very 
important part of his machinery ; and that the pupils perform such 
manual labor as is most profitable, and can, at the same time, be carried 
on with the least noise or intensity of thought: such as knitting, sewing, 
braiding, and the manufacture of hats from palmetto. The boys labor 
with Mr R.in the field; but arrangements are making, to employ 
them, during a considerable part of the time, in brickmaking. 


Manvat Lasor Conreces. 


A Resolution has been offered in the Senate of the United States, at 
its present session, proposing that the Committee on Public Lands be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of making a grant of lands to 
one or more colleges in each of the new States, for educating the poor 
upon the manual labor system. 


Smirusoxian Instirurion. 


By the politeness of a member of Congress, we have received the 
Report of the Committee on the bequest of James Smithson, of London, 
to the United States. ‘The sum of four hundred thousand dollars is left 
by this gentleman ‘ for the purpose of founding, at Washington, under 
the name of the Smithsonian Institution, an establishment for the 
increase and diffusion of knowledge among men.’ The report recou- 
mends the acceptance of the legacy, which is deposited in the Court of 
Chancery in England. 


Maine Westeyan Seminary. 


There were, at the latest accounts we have received, nearly 200 stu- 
dents in this seminary. About 60, (all which can be accommodated) are 
employed in the manual labor department. The principal business is 
cabinet furniture, in all its varieties. None are admitted to the mechan- 
ic shop for a less term than three years, although they may remain lov- 
ger, if they choose. Any student of industrious habits may pay his 
board here, without retarding his studies — If he is able to earn more, 
he receives the surplus in the products of his own labor. 
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Teachers’ Seminaries at the West. 


Enetisa Scnoot ar Loprana, (Inp1a.) 





The following account is given of the examination of an English 
School at Lodiana, established by Capt. Wade, and under the superin- 
- tendence of Mr Lowrie, an American Missionary. The school consist- 
- ed of forty pupils, and had been in existence but two months. 

‘The progress made by the higher classes of the school, considering 
' the short period since its establishment, excited the surprise of all pre- 
sent. The pupils not only read with facility, but gave a correct Hindus- 
 tanee translation of what they read. They also declined the verbs, &c., 
and evinced a tolerably accurate knowledge of English Grammer. The 
_ mode of instruction adopted by Mr Lowrie, is one by which even half 
the time usually required to attain a knowledge of a foreign language is 
considerably abridged ; indeed, the progress made by the pupils is such 
as to elicit one general observation, “that it would have required six 
months to have brought English boys to the same proficiency.” ’ 


Gipsy Rervce. 


We gave, in our last volume, an account of an establishment for the 
education of Gipsies in Germany. We learn from the proceedings of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, that a Refuge has been established 
for Gipsy orphans in the beautiful valley of Shepscombe, Gloucester 
Co, England, which has for many years, been frequented by great num- 
bers of this singular tribe. 

This establishment, like many of the efforts of benevolence, was 
commenced without funds. A lady in the vicinity, who was eye-witness 
of their ignorance and wretchedness, induced the parents to commit 
their children to her care, and has since met with sufficient assistance 
and encouragement to cause her to rejoice in the attempt. Although 
the ‘ Refuge’ has been opened but little more than a year, thirtysix chil- 
dren have been admitted from six to eighteen years of age, and from 
sixteen different counties of England. They are under the care of a 
judicious governess, are lodged, boarded, and clothed, and carefully 
instructed in reading, knitting, sewing, and household work, with the 
view of qualifying them for domestics in families. 


Teacuers’ SEMINARIES aT THE WeEsT. 


The demand at the West for well qualified teachers of both sexes, is 
daily increasing. We are happy to see institutions springing up to meet 
this demand. We have noticed the Inp1ana Teacuer’s Seminary, in 
our former volumes. Its friends will be glad to know that its present 
prospects are flattering. A new session commences with the first of this 
month. Arrangements are made to accommodate about 40 students 



































































136 Increasing Interest in Common Schools. 


with board and facilities of labor, which will enable those who choose, 
to defray a part of their expenses. 

_ An institution under the name of the Sarem Femace Insrirurte, is 
to be opened in Salem, Ind. the next month. The course of study in- 
tended to be pursued, embraces the branches taught in our first female 
Seminaries. A leading object of this Institute, is the preparation of 
well-qualified teachers, to secure which, every young lady in the ‘ Teach- 
er’s Department,’ is required to spend a part of her time in mutual in- 
struction. A certificate will be given to those who complete, with 
eredit, the course of study in this Department. 


Teacngers’ Conventions. 


Conventions of Teachers have been held, not long since, at Columbus, 
Ohio, Lansinburgh, N. Y., and Corinth, Me., for the purpose of devising 
measures for the improvement of Common School Education. 

An Education Convention has also been recently held at Hinesborough, 
Vt., attended by some of the first men of the State, at which a Com- 
mittee was appointed to report on the expediency of calling a State 
Convention. 


Increasine Interest 1n Common Scuoots. 


We greet with pleasure every indication of interest in this important 
branch ef educational machinery. We long to see the day when the 
Teachers of our Common Schools shall be as highly estimated as the 
Professors of our Colleges. As an indication of this interest, we are 
glad to find that there are to be erected in Mobile, three dwellings for 
the accommodation of teachers of Common Schools, the cost of which 
is estimated at $18,000 or 20,000 each. A public school house is about to 
be erected, at an expense of $30,000. ‘There are here 12 or 15 schools, 
with about 600 scholars. 

It is stated that Lyman Denison Brewster, who died in October last, 
near Rock River, Illinois, has left a handsome legacy to promote Con- 
mon School Education in that State. 

The Superintendent of Common Schools in Pennsylvania, in his late 
report to the Legislature, represents that the system of free schools, 
recently introduced into that State, has gone into operation, with pro- 
mise of answering the high ends for which it was established. Two miil- 
ions of dollars are to be paid to this State in annual instalments of one 
hundred thousand dollars, as part of the bonus for the privileges of the 
United States Bank. 

According to a statement in the Boston Traveller, there are already 
three Colleges in Louisiana, and it is proposed to establish elementary 
and primary schools in every parish, a College in each Congressional 
district, and a University for the whole State. 
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Boston High School for Girls. 





Common Epvcarion 1n Ounio. 









Extract from Gov. Lucas’ late Message. 

‘ The subject of education has been frequently pressed upon the con- 
sideration of the General Assembly, and numerous acts have been passed 
on the subject of schools, academies, colleges, and universities ; and, in 
addition to those institutions erected by law, many other means have been 
resorted to, by the pious and philauthropic classes of the community, to 
diffuse intelligence, iinprove the mind, and reform the morals of the 
people ; yet, our system of education is languishing, in proportion to our 
other improvements. 

‘The question may be asked, why is itso? It is admitted by all in- 
telligent statesmen, that in knowledge consists the strength of all liberal 
governments : that the prosperity and happiness of every people are in 
" proportion to their virtue and intelligence. Notwithstanding this ad- 
' mission, but few nations in the world have established regular systenis 
of elementary schools. This subject, however, has of late excited the 
attention of some of the most enlightened nations of Europe, and the 
various systems of public instruction in operation in the different gov- 
ernments have been examined by men of the highest literary acquire- 
ments ; and, according to the report of M. Victor Cousin to the minister 
of public instruction in France, the Prussian system has been thought 
superior to any heretofore established in any government in Europe. 

‘Though many parts of this system of public instruction are not 
adapted to the spirit and feelings of the American people, nor to our 
form of government ; yet, from the results of this great experiment in 
giving the whole people that kind and degree of instruction which they 
need, some of the most useful practical lessons may be obtained. 

‘ The nature and operations of the human mind are the same in all 
countries ; and the relations which exists between knowledge and the 
intellectual and moral faculties remain unchanged.’ 
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Scuoo_s ror Girxts in Boston. 
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A High School for Girls, was, some years since, established in Bos- 
ton, but was subsequently discontinued, because it was found that a 
single school of this description would not accommodate more than one 
fourth part of those, who ought to attend such an institution. Measures 
have recently been taken by the City Council, forso elevating all the 
public schools for females, by means of additional instruction, apparatus, 
&c. as will give the girls of the city equal advantages with the boys ; 
and appropriations have accordingly been made for the purpose. 
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Notices of Books. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Scuoot History or tHe Unitep Srares, containing Chrono- 
logical Notices, and an Outline of Topics for a more extended 
course of Study : Together with Copious Notes. By 8S. R. Hau 
and A. R. Baker. Boston: Wm. Peirce. 1836. 12mo. pp. 290. 


The contents of this volume are sufficiently described in the title— 
The object has been ‘to furnish a compendium of the History of the 
United States, adapted te be studied.’ This object appears to be happily 
attained, while the style is lively and attractive as a narrative. A good 
moral influence also pervades the work ; a point of no trifling impor- 
tance in aschool book. The ‘ Outline’ will afford important aid for 
prosecuting the study, and the notes contain much that is valuable. — 
Questions upon each page are placed at the bottom. The execution is 
good. It contains a Map of the United States, and is embellished with 
several good engravings. 


Tue Nortn American Speruinc Book, conformed to Worces- 
ter’s Dictionary, with a progressive series of Easy Reading Les 
sons. By L. W. Leonarp, Author of the Literary and Scientific 
Class Book, and Sequel to Easy Lessons. Keene, N. H.: George 
Tilden, 1835. 18mo. pp. 180. 


This book has a few peculiarities ; but we can discover nothing, either 
in its design or execution, to render it more valuable than many of its 
predecessors. 


Fetiennerc, or An Appeal to the Friends of Education in | 


Behalf of Lafayette College. Easton: J. P. Htrich. 1836. 


A resolution has been passed by the Board of Trustees of Lafayette 
College, to attempt to raise the sum of $50,000. The object of this 
pamphlet is to present the claims of this institution. It is a Manual La- 
bor College, located near Easton, Pa. The usual course of classical and 
scientific studies is pursued. . Its distinguishing features are, ‘ its ease of 
access to persons in moderate circumstances, and its practical bearing 
upon the interests of common schools.’ ‘A School Teachers’ Course’ 
is already in operation, with which a model school is to be connected, as 
soon as the ‘ public will furnish the means.’ The actual product of the 
manual labor of sixtytwo students for one term was $800; and would 
have been more than $1300, but for want of capital to furnish regular 
employment. A commodious work-shop has been erected, the Jabor of 
which, with the exception of the mason-work and plastering, was done 
by the students. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





Lonpvon, Nov. 6, 1835. 


Ix a former number I referred to the speech of Lord Brougham, on 
introducing into the House of Lords some resolutions in reference to 
Education, I have not made the extracts from his speech which were 
promised, because I had found myself on a former occasion, so much 
deceived by the ordinary newspaper reports. But having recently been 
favored with a copy of the speech, by Lord Brougham, | now avail my- 
self of the first opportunity to give the readers of the ‘Annals’ some 
account of this able effort in behalf of the most important of all reforms 
—the only means of thorough and permanent improvement in the state 
of society. 

After an introduction —- chiefly to subjects merely political, 
Lord Brougham calls to the recollection of his audience the alarm and 
opposition excited some years since, by the inquiries and measures pro- 
posed in regard to education. He expresses his pleasure at finding 
almost one unanimous feeling of approbation of those very measures 
among those who were its opponents; and hopes for a similar result in 
renee to the prejudices or apprehensions which still exist so extensive- 
ly in England on the subject of the education of the poor. 

His Lordship next proceeds to estimate the improvement which has 
taken place since the labors of the committee, so much dreaded, in 1818. 

It appears that at that time, there were 18,500 day schools, educating, 
as it is ordinarily said, we fear not even adequately instructing, 644,000 
children. Of these there were 478,000 in unendowed schools, 310,000 
paying for their tuition, and 168,000 taught gratuitously. 

In 1828, Lord Brougham, on his or responsibility, addressed 700 
or 800 circulars to the clergymen of as many parishes, requesting infor- 
mation as to the state of education in their flocks. He received answers 
to 487, one in 21 of the parishes of England and Wales, comprising in 
his view, a fair average of the country. In these parishes he found that 
there were in 1818, 50,000 children under instruction, and in 1828, 105,- 
000. On this basis he expressed his belief that the number of children 
in unendowed schools had increased to 1,000,000. Recent returns from 
$3 counties, more than two thirds of the kingdom, show that the whole 
number cannot fall short of 1,144,000; and that the number of unen- 
dowed schools has increased from 14,000 to $1,000. It is cheering in- 
deed to see so great results from the efforts of a few, in opposition to the 
Lahr recy and fears and jealousies of the higher order, and to the stupor 
and ignorance of the lower, — obstacles which exist in England to a de- 
gree almost unknown in the United States. 

In observing these results of private effort, and a cotemporaneous 
declension in the pupils of endowed schools, Lord B. remarks : 

‘It behoves us to take the greatest care how we interfere with a sys- 
tem which prospers so well of itself : —to think well, and long, and 
anxiously, and with all eenenereen. and all foresight, before we thrust 
our hands into machinery which is now in such a steady, constant and 
rapid movement ; for if we do so in the least degree incautiously, we 
may oceasion mischief, and stop that movement which it is our object to 







































































































140 Editorial Correspondence. 


maintain. I know well the difficulties of maintaining the continuance 
of mg rene which occasions of public zeal have called forth. | 
know well, as does every one who has bestirred himself with the beney- 
olent purpose of benefitting his fellow men, that nothing can be more dan- 
gerous than to allow people to say, — as they will, if the opportunity is 
afforded them ; “I will subscribe no more; for the government, or the 
county, or the parish, will now maintain the institution.” Let the tax 
collector, or the county rate collector, or the parish collector, but once 
come for such a rate, and I will answer for it that the voluntary sub- 
scriptions of men by themselves benevolent, and even munificent, instead 
of increasing, will soon diminish ; that the 1,100,000 children now edu- 
cated at unendowed schools will speedily fall down almost to nothing ; 
and that we shall have thus swept away those magnificent establish- 
ments which at present do so much good, and are caleulated, with 
judicious management, to do so much more.’ 

Thesystem of publicestablishments alone, seemed to him intrinsically 
bad. First the schools were too few in number — too few in the number 
of scholars taught ; secondly, the scholars were not young enough ; and 
thirdly and Jastly, the instruction was scanty. He was prepared to 
prove these three propositions by facts that were within the knowledge 
of all who heard him. 

Lord B. then proceeded to show, as he had proposed, that notwith- 
standing the recent multiplication of schools in England, instruction 
was still sadly deficient; only one twelfth of the whole population 
being educated ; and not only so, the education given was distributed 
in a very unequal manner. In some places it was a ninth of the popu- 
lation ; in others, it was nearer a nineteenth. 

In supporting his second proposition, that the scholars were not ‘ young 
enough,’ Lord B. went into a full examination of the merits and de- 
merits of Infant Schools. He dwelt particularly on the capabilities of 
the young to receive instruction. That man, he said, had only half 
Jearnt his lesson, whose experience bad not taught him that a child was 
much more capable of eon, mm than after six years of age. But 
we will quote the language of his speech, as reported. 

* A child under six years of age is neither listless nor idle — neither in- 
dolent nor vicious, — but is by nature an active, inquiring, curious, and 
learning little animal. From two years of age a child is in a state of 
constant learning ; and so strong, so persevering, so irrepressible is the 
curiosity that predominates in his mind from two to six years of age, 
that I will venture to say he learns more during these four years, even 
when he does not go to school, and more of what is useful to him in 
after life, than he does in all the remainder of his progress, though he 
should live to be a philosopher of eighty. We are so accustomed to the 
use of knowledge acquired at that period of our lives, that we are apt 
to forget its vast amount ; it comprehends, in fact, our acquaintance 
with all the objects of external sense. Take that knowledge away, an< 
leave a man with only what he may have learned as senior wrangler at 
Oxford, and he will be the most ignorant being on the face of the earth.’ 

His next step was to remove from the minds of those who heard 
him, any lurking suspicions which might remain, that education, widely 
diffused among the people, increased the amount of crime. He dwelt 
particularly on the inefficiency of criminal law to prevent crime, and 
the palpable error which had been everywhere repeated till people 
had forgotten to inquire into its truth, that punishment operated by 
deterring offenders from crime, and that therefore, it was good to punish 
by the gibbet, by the transport ship, by the penitentiary, and by the 
tread mill. He would not be understood assaying that the gallows 
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should be abolished, and that criminal judges sbould sit no more; for 
though he thought the course they pursued did not do much good, their 
entire abolition would do much harm. Still he considered the estab- 
lishment of infant schools, in large towns, where crimes were numerous, 
because people there flocked, there bred, and there reared criminals, as 
the only effectual means of preventing crime. 

At the close of his speech, he presented fourteen resolutions embody- 
ing the views he had been so ably presenting; which called forth some 
very flattering remarks from Lord Melbourne, the bishop of Gloucester, 
the archbishop of Canterbury, and Lord Denman. The latter even ex- 
pressed doubts how far the State was justified in inflicting punishment for 
an offence against the commission of which it had taken no pains to 


guard. 


Lonpvon, Nov. 18. 

I have had the pleasure lately to become somewhat acquainted with the 
plans, and operations of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowl- 
edge. My first visit was to the material part of the establishment, as it 
may be termed, —the great printing house in which their work is per- 
ore? and from which the hundreds of thousands of their books are 
issued. 

It oceupies an extensive range of buildings on the south side of the 
Thames, and embraces every branch of the business, from the casting of 
types and stereotype plates, to the completed book. It is quite unneces- 
sary to describe, particularly, objects so familiar to our countrymen as 
those to be found in ordinary printing establishments ; but my surprize 
was strongly excited by some of the immense printing machines in 
which a sheet of gigantic size, which enters the press white, appears at 
the other end with both sides printed, in the shape of a penny magazine 
or newspaper, which is now so common in London. These machines 
produce a thousand perfect copies in the hour. 

I was struck, also, with the incidental remark of the proprietor, that 
although the difficulty of preparing these large plates of metal for the 
press is very great, when once prepared, they continued to move for 
three weeks in succession. The magnitude of the operations appears 
not less in the great vault filled with the stereotype plates, and a vast 
number of works belonging to various booksellers and public institu- 
tions, which are left here to be printed, as editions may be called for. 
It was stated that the whole cost of these plates was not less than £3800,- 
000 (a million and a half dollars.) One is almost lost in attempting to 
estimate the effect which such a mass of machinery would have in the 
hands of men capable of using it right. 

The Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge consists of those 
who contribute to the amount of one pound annually to its funds, or 
furnish gratuitously a treatise for publication. Each member receives 
in return only a copy of the Library of Useful Knowledge. Its con- 
cerns are managed by a povekyp committee of 60 members, appointed 
under the charter, who fill their own vacancies, and transact the various 
portions of their business by means of sub-committees, among whom 
the labor is divided. 

Among these, obviously the most important is the committee of pub- 
lication. ‘To this committee is submitted every work which is offered 
to the society, and on them devolves the duty first of procuring, through 
one of the members, a report of the character and value of the work, and 
next of engaging some suitable person as an editor, not merely to revise 
its language and style, but to adapt it to the particular views and pur- 
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poses of the society, and of general usefulness. After this is accom- 
plished, the entire labors of the Author and the Editor are expected to be 
examined and reported upon, in detail, by four of the committee, before 
the work is finally accepted and publisbvd ; in order that nothing may 
appear under the name of the Society which does not receive their en- 
tire sanction. 

Meetings of the general committee are less frequent, and their atten- 
tion is confined to objects of a more general nature. I had the pleasure, 
without using this word in its merely complimentary acceptation, of at- 
tending one of these meetings. The same economy of time is adopted 
here as in the breakfasts of the Tract Society. The Barristers and the 
men of business who belong to this committee meet to dine after the en- 
gagements of the day are closed, in a manner as simple as in their own 
houses, and immediately after, proceed to the business of the society, 
which occupies them the entire —- 

At the meeting to which I was invited, Lord Brougham presided, with 
Sir Henry Parnell of the War Office, on his right, and the Bishop of 
Chichester, (Dr Maltby) on the left — many other gentlemen were pre- 
sent whose names are well known here, in the literary and _ political 
world ; and it was evident that all entered, with deep interest, into the 
plans which were presented and discussed for diffusing knowledge 
among the ignorant, and furnishing it at the cheapest rate to the poor. 

The business was presented in regular order by the Secretary, and all 
the necessary items were furnished by the intelligent publisher of the 
Soeiety. It was gratifying to see gentlemen who must be seepcond to 
have very important concerns of their own, inquiring into the details of 
business, and discussing the'various points of economy and usefulness, 


_asif it were a part of their own immediate professional occupation. 


In short, those who understand that inquiry, and reflection, and discus- 
sion, and decision, especially on points which do not lie in one’s own im- 
mediate sphere are really hard work, would have perceived at once that 
the committee had passed a Jaborious evening, for which they anticipa- 
ted no return but the hope that some good would be accomplished for 
others. It ought to be added that neither the society nor any member 
of the committee can receive any emolument for their labors, with the 
exception of those who are yy by like other literary men in the writ- 
ing or editing of some work for the society ; and these are not permit- 

to be present at any meeting at which the work in question, or the 
compensation to be paid for it, is under discussion. 

It may be stated as the general pecuniary result of their operations, 
that while they have realized large profits from some of their publica- 
tions which have been sold extensively at a very low price, they have 
expended the whole, together with their own contributions, in the pub- 
lication of valuable works, whose circulation was too small even to pay 
their expenses. 

The publications of the society are well known. The Libraries of 
Useful and Entertaining Knowledge, and the series of maps, furnish abun- 
dant evidence of the liberality and success of the society ir securing 
intellectual and mechanical skill for the execution of their plans. The 
books published forthe use of the Farmers and the working men, and 
the Penny Magazine, exhibit their power and their disposition to bring 
knowledge within the reach of the poorest and the humblest individual ; 
and their Almanack and its companion have been the means of not only 
circulating a great deal of useful information, but of producing a very 
salutary change in the general character of such works, The Journal 
of Education was conducted with great ability but, as the result has 
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shown, the community here are not better prepared than in our own 
country to relish extended discussions on the subject of education, or 
tateed to think deeply upon it. 

The usefulness of this society has not been confined to its own sphere 
of operation merely ; it has been the means of exciting others to a simi- 
lar course of operation, and of leading to the establishment of societies, 
and the publication of works which are usually considered as rivals, 
because they occupy the place previously secured by others ; but such as 
the chairman of this committee is accustomed to speak of as auxiliary, 
because they promote still more the grand object of the society — the 
universal diffusion of knowledge. 


Horwyt, Jan. 2, 1836. 


The week past has been a vacation for the pupils of the Scientific In- 
stitution here, so far that the ordinary recitations have ceased, and that 
the pupils have been allowed to devote half of each day to amusement. 
Much of this time has been spent in preparing themselves for two dra- 
matic representations, and two evenings of amusement, with various 
costumes and machinery for exhibiting scenes out of the ordinary course 
of life. The year has usually been closed by an interview between two 
personages representing the old and the new year, each of whom makes 
an address appropriate to his character; intended to produce a good 
influen¢e; sometimes admirable, but sometimes failing, from the defects 
of execution, which are incident to all human plans. The course which 
is adopted, is a from the necessity imposed by universal custom, 
which so irrationally spends the most precious moments of the year in 
frivolous occupations. It is also an occasion for giving that experience 
which prepares them to meet such scenes in the world. But still, its 
utility admits of debate, at least. 

I was most interested in a scene in the Intermediate, or Practical 
school, the last evening, after their customary feast, such as I des- 
cribed in the Annals. It had not been thought of till the day, and of 
course the representation was, in some points, defective. Yet so dil- 
igent and earnest were the boys, and their new teacher, (a worthy suc- 
cessor, I trust, of Vehrli, who is transferred to the head of a teacher’s 
Seminary,) that twentyfour boys presented themselves,each arrayed in 
the costume and carrying the banner of one of the Cantons of Switzer- 
land. In the midst of the circle, appeared one of the most interesting 
boys arrayed in white, as the Genius of Helvetia, and demanded — 
‘Where is ourcountry ? Where are the Swiss ? Who will be again like 
our own ancient Switzerland — one ror aLL— ALL FoR one!’ The 
representatives of the cantons came in their turns, and gave a statement 
of the condition, and hopes, and faults, and wishes of his own canton, 
and concluded with declaring his allegiance to the Genius of Helvetia. 
The Genius then declared his joy and hope, that there would be again a 
Switzerland, and again a Swiss Nation, —and in token of this national 
character, he unfurled a banner with the white Swiss Cross in its centre, 
surrounded by a representation of each distinct standard, and demanded 
that all their separate standards should be united in this. The repre- 
sentatives lowered their banners when they saw this waving, and all 
with one accord gathered around the Genius, and placed them in his 
arms. He proclaimed ‘ Union and Strength,’ and bore them off in tri- 
umph, followed by all his adherents. The effect on me was electric. 
Would that we could see such a scene in our schools. Would that the 
spirit which it shadowed forth might pervade our own beloved country! 





Juvenile Song. 


SONG. ‘Good night.’ 


Furnished for the Aunals of Education by Lowext. Mason, Professor in the 
Boston Academy of Music. 
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Good night, Good- - + + - 


2 
Good night, good night, but not forever, 
Hope can see the morning rise, 
Many a pleasant scene before us, 
As though angels hovered o’er us, 
Bringing blessings from the skies : 
Good night, _ night. 


Good night, good night, oh, softly breathe it! 
Tis a prayer for those we Icve ; 
Peace to night and joy to-morrow, 
For ’tis He, who shields the sparrow, 
Hears us in his courts above : 


Good night, good night. 
Mrs. Hale’s “ School Song Book.” 





